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PREFACE. 


The  following  Review  first  appeared  in  nine 
consecutive  numbers  in  the  "Weehly  JPost"  of 
this  city,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
book  to  which  it  relates.  The  writer,  rising 
from  the  perusal  of  that  portentous  work 
with  strong  convictions  of  its  pernicious  and 
dangerous  tendency,  thought  that  he  might 
possibly  render  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
public  by  a  timely  exposure  of  its  mischiev- 
ous character,  and  hastily  wrote  out  Ms 
views,  with  little  deliberation  or  effort  at 
elegance.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  books  that  have  since  made  their  appear- 
ance having  a  similar  design,  he  yields  to  the 
flattering  persuasion  of  friends,  and  submits 
his  criticisms  upon  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin n  to 
the  judgment  of  an  impartial  public,   in  the 
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form  of  an  unpretending  pamphlet,  with,  the 
single  wish  that  its  pages  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, subserve  the  cause  of  truth  and  promote 
the  interests   of  the   country. 


Ealeigh,  1852. 


"UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN"  REVIEWED; 

OR,    AMERICAN     SOCIETY    VINDICATED 

FROM    THE 

ASPERSIONS  OF  MRS.  HARRIET  B.  STOWE. 


It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  ofliterary  criticism  to  do 
justice  to  a  female  writer.  So  long  as  the  distinctive 
charms  of  the  sex  remain  unobliterated,  their  powerful 
influence  must  continue  to  control,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  feelings,  and  through  them,  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  The  proiound  deference  of  the  days  of 
chivalry  has,  indeed,  given  place  to  a  rational  homage 
better  suited  to  an  enlightened  age ;  but  in  all  civilized 
lands,  and  in  every  gentleman's  breast,  there  still  pre- 
vails a  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  fairer  portion  of 
society,  which  we  hope  will  never  cease  to  be  felt. 
But  the  power  of  female  fascination  to  mitigate  the 
just  rigor  of  criticism,  and  palliate  the  heinousness  of 
literary  offences,  is,  in  some  points  of  view,  much  to 
be  deplored.  Unfortunately  for  the  world,  a  cheap 
and  mercenary  literature  now  furnishes  to  every  form 
of  error  the  means  and  facilities  most  favorable  to  its 
propagation ;  and  a  class  of  female  writers  has  sprung 
up  and  is  increasing,  whose  pens  are  busily  employed, 
under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  in  the  work  of  demo- 
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lition  and  ruin.  With  such  a  class,  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  freely  and  impartially,  in  order  that  truth  may  be 
vindicated,  and  society,  in  some  of  its  dearest  inter- 
ests, defended  from  their  dangerous  assaults. 

It  is  to  woman  herself  that  we  owe  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  this  formidable  obstacle  from  the  arena  of 
the  strife,  in  which  mind  contends  with  mind,  and 
truth  and  error  wage  their  eternal  war.  From  the 
bosom  of  her  native  retirement,  she  has  at  length 
emerged  into  the  great  theatre  of  human  conflict,  and 
a  host  of  female  champions  are  found  re^dy  to  pro- 
claim and  make  good  their  equality  with  men.  They 
have  openly  and  unblushingly  declared  their  indepen- 
dence, and  are  found  resorting  to  every  known  meth- 
od of  agitation  in  use  among  the  sterner  sex,  for  the 
purpose  of  pu&hing  forward  the  cause  of  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  restraints  of  custom  and  law.  Intoxi- 
cated with  ambition,  these  modern  Amazons  are  not 
ashamed,  in  many  instances,  to  lay  aside  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  their  female  nature,  and  to 
merge,  as  far  as  possible,  the  woman  in  the  man.  In 
the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  have  violated  the 
law  of  their  creation,  despised  the  revelations  of  God, 
and  prostituted  their  naturally  delicate  powers  to  the 
promotion  of  an  end,  which,  even  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, can  only  debase  and  betray  and  ruin  them. 
This  radical  spirit  of  change  has  already  had  a  most 
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deplorable  effect  upon  many  of  the  educated  classes. 
Those  who  are  found  mingling  in  the  van  of  every 
popular  agitation,  and  leading  every  new  assault  upon 
the  barriers  of  society,  are  sometimes  characterized 
by  a  coarseness  and  ferocity  that  belong  only  to  the 
demagogue.  They  seem  to  regard  their  country  and 
its  institutions  as  a  vast  Bastile,  which  humanity  re- 
quires them  to  pull  down ;  and  they  proceed  to  batter, 
with  sledge-hammer  violence,  worthy  of  the  female 
Jacobins  of  Paris,  against  its  venerable  and  consecra- 
ted walls. 

In  view  of  this  independent  and  offensive  attitude 
of  a  large  class  of  women  of  the  present  day,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  feel  less  reluctant  than  we  would  other- 
wise have  been,  to  meet  them  in  a  strife  created  by 
themselves,  A  modest,  retiring  lady,  who  glories  on- 
ly in  the  mild,  chaste  virtues  that  belong  to  and  adorn 
her  natural  sphere,  is  never  in  danger  of  being  abused 
in  the  public  papers.  We  could  never  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  punish  the  foibles  of  the  sex  by  wounding 
its  peculiar  sensibilities  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  whose  recent  work  we  propose  to 
examine,  we  feel  ready  and  willing  to  take  up  the 
gage  she  has  apparently  thrown  down  in  view  of  the 
whole  South,  zyid  to  scan  the  merits  of  her  pro- 
duction with  a  mind  little  embarrassed  by  sentiment- 
al regard. 
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It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  writer  classes 
Mrs.  Stowe  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  female  dema* 
gogues  to  whom  we  have  referred.  Many  of  these 
have  begun  to  resort  to  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum,  and 
perhaps  the  stump,  and  others  are  found  at  the  desk, 
and  at  the  editorial  table,  endeavoring,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  lash  the  public  mind  at  the 
North  into  tempestuous  excitement  in  reference  to 
the  various  reforms  they  have  taken  in  hand ;  while 
she,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  never  pro- 
ceeded further  than  the  authorship  of  several  books, 
of  which  the  one  under  review  is  decidedly  the  most 
important.  We  may  so  far  forget  her  feminine  fea- 
tures as  to  deal  honestly  with  her  merits  as  a  politi- 
cian and  moralist ;  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to 
truth,  to  admit  her  claims  to  common  respect,  and  to 
acknowledge  with  sorrow  that  she  has  brought  to  her 
baneful  task  in  the  execution  of  her  last  work,  the 
prestige  of  a  venerated  name,  and  inherited  talents 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Mrs.  Stowe  cannot  be  said  to  have  departed  from 
the  recognized  standard  of  female  decorum  in  the 
mere  fact  of  writing  a  book.  It  is  in  the  character  of 
the  book  itself  that  we  think  we  discover  abundant 
evidence  of  her  participation  in  the  .prevailing  spirit 
of  the  times,  which  is  fast  sweeping  away  the  distinc- 
tions of  nature,  and  of  an  unwomanly  disposition  to 
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meddle  with  public  affairs,  to  revile  the  constitution, 
and  caricature  the  laws  and  institutions  of  her  country, 
When  a  woman  who  owes  all  that  she  enjoys,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  to  these  very  laws  and  institu- 
tions, taken  as  a  whole  system,  avails  herself  of  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  which 
they  secure,  to  hold  them  up  in  caricature  to  the  deri- 
sion or  scorn  of  mankind,  we  think  she  has  so  far  for- 
gotten the  duties  and  proprieties  that  belong  to  her 
sex,  as  to  justify  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  truth  of  her 
language  and  the  rectitude  of  her  course,  and  to  war- 
rant the  infliction  of  a  punishment  adequate  to  her  of- 
fences. To  render  to  her  this  justice,  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power,  is  the  design  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
and  he  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded,  if  he  shall  suc- 
ceed, in  the  smallest  degree,  in  the  vindication  of 
truth  and  of  his  native  land. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  a  lady,  of  the  strict 
Puritan  school,  and  of  the  pure  evangelical  principles 
professed  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  has  thought  proper  to  resort 
to  novel  writing  as  a  means  of  undermining  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery.  The  stern  old  Puritan  of  former  days 
has  always  commanded  our  respect ;  but  a  most  flexi- 
ble casuistry,  a  remarkably  malleable  kind  of  morality 
has  begun  to  characterize  some  of  the  descendants  of 
that  noble  race,  which  an  uninitiated  conscience  can- 
not comprehend.     If,  as  some  of  their  moral  writers 
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seem  to  think,  it  is  a  christian  principle  to  abstain  not 
only  from  all  that  seems  sinful  to  ourselves,  but  also 
from  all  that  seems  wrong  to  others,  we  cannot  im- 
agine how  it  happens  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  written  a 
romance,  has  even  called  into  requisition  the  most 
popular  devices  of  the  dramatic  art,  knowing  as  she 
must  know,  how  sinful  a  thing  it  is  in  the  eyes  of 
many  divines,  to  write  and  read  a  book  of  that  offen- 
sive character.  We  presume  that,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  she  has  contrived  to  reconcile  it  with  her  con- 
science and  with  the  prevailing  moral  sentiment  of 
her  section  of  the  Union.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  must 
be  recorded  as  a  memorial  of  the  times,  that  fanatical 
fire  has  so  far  softened  the  stern  stuff  of  which  the  old 
Puritan  conscience  was  made,  as  to  justify  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  in  writing  the  most  fictitious  fic- 
tion of  modern  days,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  to  use 
her  own  language,  of  exhibiting  slavery  "  as  a  living 
dramatic  reality.39 

Mrs,  Stowe's  novel  has  had,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, an  immense  sale  at  the  North;  which  fact,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  would  seem  to  prove,  that  novel  reading,  as 
well  as  novel  writing,  is  quite  an  agreeable  pastime  to 
the  philanthropists  of  that  region,  prodded  always, 
that  the  main  design  of  the  work  shall  be  to  defame 
the  constitution  of  the  country  and  teach  a  morality 
incompatible  with  its  laws.     The  splendid  pages  illu- 
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mined  by  the  genius  of  Scott,  which  exhibited  with 
such  grace  and  beauty,  if  not  with  perfect  truth,  the 
manners  of  Scottish  society  in  former  times,  and  the 
life-like  delineations,  by  the  master  hand  of  Dickens, 
of  modern  society  as  it  now  exists  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  England,  have  alike  been  proscribed  with  un- 
measured violence,  by  many  of  the  moralists  of  the 
day  ;  but  we  are  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  effb'  t  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  a  book,  which,  however  inferior  in 
literary  merit,  is  infinitely  more  pernicious  and  more 
immediately  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try. We  regard  this  fact  as  an  ominous  symptom  of 
a  diseased  conscience  in  the  quarter  we  have  indica- 
ted, and  tremble  to  see  that  a  justification  of  the 
means  by  the  end  is  becoming  a  favorite  article  in  the 
popular  creed. 

The  design  of  the  work  before  us,  the  principles 
upon  which  its  conception  and  execution  are  founded, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  writer  for  the  task  she 
has  undertaken,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  near  the  end  of  the  second  volume : 

For  many  years  of  her  life,  the  author  avoided  all  reading 
upon  or  allusion  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  considering  it  as  too 
painful  to  be  inquired  into,  and  one  which  advancing  light  and  civ- 
ilization would  certainly  live  down.  But,  since  the  legislative  act 
of  1850,  when  she  heard,  with  perfect  surprise  and  consternation 
Christian  and  humane  people  actually  recommending  the  remand- 
ing escaped  fugitives  into  slavery,  as  a  duty  binding  on  good 
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citizens — when  she  heard,  on  all  hands,  from  kind,  compassionate 
and  estimable  people,  in  the  free  States  of  the  North,  deliberations 
and  discussions  as  to  what  Christian  duty  could  be  on  this  head — 
she  could  only  think,  these  men  and  Christians  cannot  know  what 
slavery  is ;  if  they  did,  such  a  question  could  never  be  open  for  dis- 
cussion. And  from  this  arose  a  desire  to  exhibit  it  in  a  living  dra- 
matic reality.  She  has  endeavored  to  show  it  fairly,  in  its  best 
and  worst  phases.  In  its  ~best  aspect,  she  has,  perhaps,  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but,  oh !  who  shall  say  what  yet  remains  untold  in  that 
valley  and  shadow  of  death,  that  lies  the  other  side  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  authoress  was  for  many 
years  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  slavery  that  she 
"  avoided  all  reading  and  inquiry  upon  the  subject. " 
This  admission  furnishes  to  the  attentive  reader  a 
master-key  to  unlock  the  whole  book  and  explain  the 
cause  of  all  that  lurid  flame  of  fanatical  feeling  that 
runs  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  throws  its 
baleful  influence  upon  almost  every  page.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  partial  conscience,  that  torments  the 
mind  which  it  curses,  with  intense  painfulness  upon 
some  one  source  of  human  suffering,  some  particular 
form  of  that  barbarity  which  unsanctified  man  is 
prone  to  indulge  in  wherever  he  is  found.  Such  a 
conscience,  it  is  evident,  Mrs.  Stowe  endures  in  her 
bosom,  in  common  with  a  multitude  of  others  in  the 
Northern  States  ;  and  it  was  under  its  influence  that 
she  undertook,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  to  paint  the  hor- 
rors of  American  slavery,  in  colors  which  an  imagina- 
tion heated  seven  times  in  the  furnace  of  fanaticism, 
alone  could  mingle  and  combine. 
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But  a  conscience  burdened  with  a  sense  of  national 
crimes,  was  not  the  only  peculiar  qualification  of 
which  she  was  able  to  boast.  Ignorance  of  the  con- 
stitution of  her  country,  or  contempt  for  its  sacred 
obligations,  is  equally  apparent  from  her  own  explicit 
language — "Since  the  legislative  act  of  1850,"  she 
had  "  heard  with  perfect  surprise  and  consternation, 
Christian  and  humane  people  actually  recommending 
the  remanding  of  escaped  fugitives  into  slavery,  as  a 
duty  binding  on  good  citizens!'  We  are  never  sur- 
prised at  anything  coming  from  such  sources  as  Mrs. 
Stowe  ;  otherwise  we  should  have  lifted  up  our  hands 
in  utter  astonishment  at  the  unblushing  ignorance  on 
one  supposition,  or  the  unblushing  presumption  on  the 
other,  with  which  she  has  overlooked  the  solemn  com- 
pact which  binds  the  States  of  this  Union  together, 
and  which  declares,  in  terms  so  plain  that  New  Eng- 
land invention  could  not  make  it  plainer,  that 

No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  Consequence  of  any 
Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Service  or 
Labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom 
such  Service  or  Labor  may  be  due. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  was  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  over- 
sight. Respect  for  Mrs.  Stowe's  intelligence,  as  a 
political  writer,  compels  us  to  believe  that  she  holds 
the  opinion    that  the  oath  which  every  office-holder 
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and  every  representative  of  the  people  is  required  to 
take,  to  maintain  that  particular  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  others,  is  not  obligatory  on  the 
conscience  of  him  who  voluntarily  assumes  its  obliga- 
tions ;  or  that  she  holds  that  the  Constitution  itself  is 
so  vitiated  by  that  clause,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
longer  existence !  As  men  who  will  not  swear  to 
maintain  it  as  it  stands,  cannot,  of  course,  amend  it ;  it 
follows  by  irresistible  necessity,  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
would,  if  she  could,  annihilate  the  frame-work  of  our 
government  at  a  single  stroke,  and  plunge  the  country 
into  anarchy  and  war,  all  because  it  is  sustained  by  a 
sinful  Constitution  which  she  is  "  surprised  to  hear 
Christian  and  humane  people  "  talking  about  obeying! 
We  are  inclined  to  think  she  would  be  still  more  sur- 
prised, if  some  power  should  one  day  reveal  to  her  the 
secret  of  her  own  fallibility ;  if  her  own  moral  per- 
ceptions should  turn  out,  after  all,  not  to  be  the  stand- 
ard by  which  the  world  is  to  be  tried ! 

But  this  inflammation  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  insensibility  to  the 
claims  of  patriotism,  on  the  other,  are  not  the  only 
remarkable  qualifications  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
brought  to  her  appointed  task.  There  is  a  kind  of 
religious  obliquity  of  mind  prevalent  in  certain  quar- 
ters, of  which  she  largely  partakes,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  exalt  the  second  above   the  first  table  of 
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the  divine  law,  and  to  square  the  letter  of  the  gospel 
by  what  they  think  should  be  its  spirit.  It  is  to  this 
wide  spread  error  in  the  religious  portion  of  some 
communities  that  we  are  inclined  to  trace  much  of 
that  rabid  philanthropy  that  has  begun  to  curse  soci- 
ety with  its  rash  and  meddlesome  innovations.  It  is 
this  which  has  dogmatically  declared  certain  acts  to  be 
essentially  criminal,  and  not  to  be  endured  by  human 
law  for  an  hour,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  found- 
er of  our  religion  left  them  unrebuked  in  his  church, 
and  prescribed  rules  for  their  limitation.  It  is  this 
that  declines  all  sober  investigation  of  scripture,  and 
scorns  biblical  criticism ;  while,  false  to  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  it  malignantly  sneers  at  logical  opposi- 
■  tion,  laughs  rudely  in  the  face  of  learning  and  age, 
and  indulges  in  the  bitterest  denunciation  and  abuse 
against  official  dignity  and  heroic  patriotism.  It  is 
this  which  has  caused  Mrs.  Stowe  to  be  surprised  that 
good  men  should  ever  think  of  fulfilling  their  oaths, 
and  continuing  faithful  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country ;  that  has  induced  her  to  speak  of  the  patri- 
archal institution  as  a  fable,  and  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  favorite  character  the  following  significant 
words — 

"The  Bible  was  my  mother's  book,"  said  St.  Clare.  "By  it  she 
lived  and  died  ;  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  think  it  did  justify  slave- 
ry. I'd  as  soon  desire  to  have  it  proved  that  my  mother  could 
drink  brandy,  chew  tobacco,  and  swear,  by  way  of  satisJ&dng  me 
that  I  do  right  in  doing  the  same." 
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Here  we  have  a  choice  and  instructive  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  this  remarkable  authoress  is  dispos- 
ed to  arrange  her  catalogue  »f  crimes,  and  to  dictate 
the  morality  which  the  Bible  ought  to  teach.  She 
sees  so  clearly  by  the  light  of  nature,  through  the 
transparent  medium  of  her  own  mind,  that  slavery, 
drinking  brandy,  chewing  tobacco,  and  swearing,  are 
all  crimes  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  she  would  be 
sorry  to  find  the  Bible  teaching  any  other  system  of 
ethics.  We  will  not  let  Mrs.  Stowe  escape  by  the 
plea  that  this  is  the  language  of  a  fictitious  character. 
He  was  evidently  introduced  to  show  how  correctly, 
in  her  opinion,  a  candid,  worldly-minded,  Southern 
gentleman  can  think  and  speak  about  the  moral  aspect 
of  slavery  ;  and  Mrs.  Stowe  must  be  responsible  for 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  till  she  points  out  where 
she  differs  from  him.  We  hold  her  then  to  the  posi- 
tion she  has  so  plainly  taken,  and  call  upon  the  reader 
of  her  book  to  observe  the  fact  that  swearing  and  to- 
bacco-chewing  are  set  down  by  her  as  similar,  if  not 
equal  violations  of  the  laws  of  God.  We  will  not,  of 
course,  undertake  to  argue  with  Mrs.  Stowe  about  the 
doctrines  of  a  book  for  the  literal  phraseology  of 
which  she  seems  to  entertain  so  little  reverence,  nor 
attempt  to  show  that  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  close  study  of  its  language. 
Let  it  merely  be  noticed  that  a  moral  instructress  who 
leans  so  much  more  confidently  upon  her  own  precon- 
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ceptions  of  what  ought  to  be  true,  than  upon  truth 
itself,  can  never  be  safely  followed  by  any  class  of 
readers. 

Thus  prepared  for  her  self  appointed  task,  Mrs. 
Stowe  advances  to  its  execution  with  a  skill  and  elo- 
quence from  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  detract. 
Justice  requires  that  credit  should  be  awarded  to  her 
for  those  merits  as  a  writer,  which  entitle  her  to  a 
high  place  among  American  authors,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  her  pen  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ingeni- 
ous. To  remarkable  powers  of  invention,  she  adds  a 
style  decidedly  graphic,  a  tone  now  bitter  ironical, 
now  touchingly  pathetic,  and  a  facility  of  transition 
"from  grave  to  gay,  from  gentle  to  severe,"  eminently 
calculated  to  render  her  productions  popular  and  in- 
fluential. In  the  description  of  scenery  and  the 
grouping  of  objects,  she  is  remarkably  successful.  She 
paints  with  bold  outlines  and  very  vivid  coloring,  and 
there  is  so  much  life  in  the  picture,  that  the  dullest  im- 
agination is  transported  involuntarily  into  the  midst  of 
scenes  that  glow  with  living  reality  upon  the  enchant- 
ed page.  She  has  also  succeeded,  most  wonderfully, 
in  many  of  the  personages  she  introduces,  and  in 
some  instances  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  various 
speakers  sentiments  and  language  exceedingly  appro- 
priate to  their  condition.  But,  in  other  cases,  there  is 
a  striking  failure  in  this  particular,  and   the  reader  is 
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forced  to  lay  aside  his  gravity  and  smile  at  the  roman- 
tic expressions  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  some  quadroon 
beauty,  or  at  Yankee  or  Irish  provincialisms  occasion- 
ally perpetrated  by  heroines  and  heroes  of  a  darker 
hue.  The  descriptions  of  a  tavern  scene  in  Kentucky, 
and  a  Quaker  settlement  in  Ohio,  are  felicitous  exam- 
ples illustrating  her  talent  for  portraying  scenes  in  a 
lively  and  impressive  manner ;  and  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  St.  Clare  found  himself,  after  the  death  of  his 
pious  and  angelic  child,  is  exhibited  in  a  brief  passage 
of  surpassing  beauty.  We  could  refer  the  reader  to  a 
number  of  others  in  the  book,  in  which  all  the  graces, 
harmonies  and  beauties  of  language  seem  combined  to 
produce  a  magnificent  result.  But  after  all,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  self-possessed  and  candid  person  to  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  without  an  impression 
that  one  thing  is  wanting  to  render  them  valuable  as  a 
contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  the  country; 
and  that  is — fidelity  to  the  cardinal  end  of  all  histori- 
cal works.  Truth  is  the  grand  object  of  all  history, 
and  ought  to  be  that  of  fiction.  Without  it,  genius  is 
a  baleful  meteor,  and  eloquence  a  prostitution  of  ex- 
alted powers. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  avowed  design  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  paint  slavery  as  it  is.  She  has,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  profession,  "endeavored  to  show  it 
fairly,  in  its  best   and  worst  phases."     "In  its  best 
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aspect,"  she  thinks  she  has  been  successful,  but  she 
drops  an  ominous  intimation  that  the  attempt  to 
depict  its  worst  aspect  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
conclusion  is  that  she  has  produced  in  her  own  opin- 
ion, a  very  flattering  likeness  of  the  system ;  that  "  in 
the  lowest  depth  a  lower  deep"  of  unimagined  hor- 
rors, remains  to  be  revealed  hereafter  by  some  artist 
of  yet  more  horrible  genius. 

But  who,  we  may  ask,  would  undertake,  in  the  face 
of  a  scrutinizing  world,  to  depict  a  vast  and  wide 
spread  system,  an  immense  social  structure  like  that 
of  American  slavery,  by  selecting  particular  parts  for 
description  in  detail,  and  painting  such  extreme  fea- 
tures of  the  system  as  are  least  fitted  to  convey  a  just 
view  of  the  whole  ?  Who  would  venture  to  delineate 
the  complicated  social  fabric  of  Great  Britain,  which 
is  the  unique  growth  of  so  many  ages  and  so  many 
moulding  influences,  by  confining  his  description  to 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
polished  peer,  on  the  other  ?  If  the  great  body  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  constitute,  after  all,  the  true  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  and  who  must  occupy  the  front 
in  the  perspective  of  every  picture  that  pretends  to 
represent  the  national  character  with  fidelity— Ai  these 
were  omitted,  and  their  principles  and  customs  left  to 
be  imagined  by  the  reader  from  a  combination  of  the 
extremes  presented  to  him,  the  world  would  remain 
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altogether  in  the  dark  on  that  interesting  subject,  and 
such  an  author  would  subject  himself  to  unmeasured 
ridicule  for  his  pains.  Again,  let  us  suppose  some 
self-selected  writer  should  undertake  to  exhibit  to 
mankind  a  fair  representation  of  New  England  soci- 
ety, and  should  proceed  to  his  task  upon  a  similar 
plan,  by  painting  accurately,  the  two  extreme  classes 
of  character  for  which  that  legion  is  celebrated,  the 
rigidly  good,  and  the  intolerably  bad  ;  let  him  draw 
the  conscientious  Puritan  of  the  stricter  sort,  whose 
morality  reaches  not  only  to  the  outward  conduct,  but 
to  the  inner  man,  and  especially  to  the  inner  man  of 
his  neighbor  ;  whose  religious  scruples  exclude  from 
human  indulgence  everything  that  appears  evil  to 
anybody  whatever ;  and  whose  good  Samaritanism, 
overlooking  the  ulcerated  Lazarus  at  his  own  door, 
*'  passes  by  on  the  other  side"  to  apply  the  unction  of 
his  charity  to  the  victims  of  oppression  in  distant 
lands — let  this  class  be  drawn,  in  all  its  stern  inflexible 
virtue,  for  the  study  and  admiration  of  mankind ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  let  the  writer  paint  with  all  pos- 
sible fidelity  that  restless,  versatile,  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous patentee  of  every  imaginable  humbug,  the  vul- 
gar, tricky,  sly  and  hypocritical  Yankee,  whose  char- 
acter is  stereotyped  on  the  pages  of  our  history,  and 
whose  favorite  trade  has  already  brought  undeserved 
reproach  upon  the  New  England  name.  We  ask  in 
all  sincerity,  wfrether  such  a  book  would  fairly  repre- 
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sent  the  general  character  of  the  people  of  those 
States  ?  Would  not  the  sober  and  practically  virtu- 
ous classes  of  the  population,  who  constitute  so  large 
a  portion  of  its  numbers,  feel,  and  deeply  feel,  that 
they  had  been  wronged,  by  the  publication  of  such  a 
caricature  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  plan  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  avowedly  adopted  to  give  the  world  a  fair 
representation  of  slavery,  as  it  is  in  the  Southern 
States !  We  do  not  wonder  that  she  should  undertake 
such  a  design,  impelled  as  she  evidently  was  by  the 
fires  within  her  ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  our  surprise 
at  the  boldness  with  which  her  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped by  herself,  and  the  confession  made  that  she 
tried  her  utmost  to  paint  the  system  "  in  its  best  and 
its  worst  phases !" 

A  word  as  to  what  Mrs.  Stowe  means  by  the  "best" 
aspects  of  slavery.  One  would  be  apt  to  infer  that 
she  had  endeavored  to  depict  those  cases  in  which  the 
fewest  evils  result  to  the  slave  from  his  servile  rela- 
tion. Imagination  turns  at  once  to  those  Southern 
families  of  a  moderate  size,  in  which  a  humane  and 
discreet  owner  exercises  over  a  body  of  well  instruct- 
ed servants  a  mild,  firm  and  conscientious  government, 
employing  his  powTer  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  of  every  hue  who  live  under  its  influ- 
ence. But  Mrs.  Stowe  had  in  contemplation  a  very 
different  establishment,  when  she  pretended  to  de- 
scribe American  slavery  in  its  best  aspects.     In  her 
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first  chapter  she  introduces  to  the  reader  a  "  man  of 
humanity,"  as  she  chooses  to  designate  him,  to  repre- 
sent that  class  of  Southern  masters,  and  the  first 
scenes  in  which  he  appears,  are  marked  with  a  barbar- 
ity which  must  shock  every  humane  mind.  He  is 
made  to  involve  himself  by  his  own  mismanagement 
inextricably  in  debt,  and  then  forced  to  sell,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  all  probability,  an  old 
family  servant  whose  fidelity  is  more  valuable  than  his 
labor,  and  who  could  least  of  all  be  spared  by  himself, 
and  to  throw  in  a  little  angel  of  a  quadroon  boy,  the 
only  child  of  his  mother,  by  way  of  satisfying  the  ex- 
actions of  an  inexorable  trader.  Old  Tom  is  a  model 
of  piety  and  integrity,  who  managed  his  master's 
premises  and  took  care  of  all  his  property;  and  the 
child  is  described  as  an  equisite  specimen  of  his  race, 
the  darling  of  a  devoted  housemaid,  herself  a  quadroon 
beauty,  whose  charms  are  equalled  only  by  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  her  affections,  the  strength  of  her 
principles,  and  the  purity  of  her  life.  From  such  a 
mother,  so  faithful  and  so  good,  this  humane  gentle- 
man, of  Mrs.  Stowe's  creation,  is  made  to  tear  her 
beloved  child,  in  the  most  interesting  stage  of  his  life, 
and  thrust  him  into  the  hands  of  a  brutal  monster,  to 
be  sold  by  him  in  the  shambles  »  of  New  Orleans. — 
This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  all  gratuitous  cruelty. 
There  are  numbers  of  other  slaves  of  every  age  and 
condition  on    the   premises,  who,  it  would  seem  to  a 
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Southern  mind,  would  be  equally  saleable,  and  to  part 
with  whom  would  cost  a  humane  owner  far  less  sacri- 
fice of  feeling.  But  such  as  these  would  not  answer 
Mrs.  Stowe's  purpose.  Old  Uncle  Tom  must  go, 
handcuffed  and  abused,  into  the  hands  of  the  impatient 
fiend.  The  one  little  darling  child  must  be  dragged 
from  the  maternal  embrace,  and  the  soul  of  a  fond 
mother  lacerated  with  anguish  on  parting  with  it  for- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  mankind  a  fair 
sample  of  humanity  as  it  is  practised  in  the  jSouth, 
and  of  showing  slavery  in  one  of  its  "best  phases/'  to 
a  horror-stricken  world. 

There  is  another  of  these  "best  phases,"  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  refer.  "  Uncle  Tom,"  the  hero  of  the 
story,  is  at  length  sold  in  New  Orleans,  to  another 
"  man  of  humanity,"  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high 
standing  in«the  social  scale,  but  whose  wife  happens  to 
be  unutterably  malignant  and  cruel.  The  master  is 
remarkably  indulgent  to  his  servants,  so  much  so  as  to 
leave  them  entirely  to  themselves,  without  discipline 
or  supervision.  The  old  fare  well  ;  the  young  are  ru- 
ined for  time  and  eternity.  Suddenly  he  dies,  and 
poor  Tom  and  his  fellow  servants  are  sold,  under  the 
administration  of  the  unfeeling  widow,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  sable  martyr  happens  to  fall  into  the 
most  deplorable  misfortunes,  and  endures  at  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Stowe,  through  the  medium  of  his  new  mas- 
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ter,  the  extremity  of  torment.  Now  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  his  master  in  New  Orleans  had  been  kind 
beyond  all  example  ;  but,  unhappily  for  humanity,  he 
was  a  mere  cypher  in  his  family,  neglecting  its  man- 
agement during  his  life,  and  leaving  its  destiny  after 
his  death,  to  the  discretion  of  a  woman,  who  seems  to 
have  drawn  her  most  delightful  satisfaction  from  the 
distress  and  agony  she  is  enabled  to  inflict  upon 
others.  She  is  another  of  those  flattering  cases  intro- 
duced by  the  authoress  of  this  book  professedly  to  ex- 
hibit slavery  in  its  best  aspects,  under  the  pretence  of 
palliating  some  of  its  enormities,  but  in  reality  with 
the  design  of  establishing  the  truth  of  the  position  ta- 
ken in  her  preface,  that  "  it  is  necessarily  cruel  and 
unjust"  We  admire  candor  above  all  things  ;  its 
open  faced  simplicity  disarms  error  of  some  of  its  dan- 
gerous powers ;  it  speaks  well  for  the  heart,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  purpose  of  the  head.  But  this  insid- 
ious species  of  artifice  which  employs  the  appearance 
of  candor  as  an  instrument  of  the  deepest  injury  ; 
which  under  the  wreathed  flowers  of  ingenious  fiction 
conceals  a  poisoned  dagger,  is  in  our  estimation  the 
basest  means  that  human  depravity  can  employ  in  the 
work  of  detraction  and  ruin. 

Truth  is  not  found  where  extremes  meet,  but  where 
they  diverge.  Had  Mrs.  Stowe  been  pleased  to  do,  as 
she  asserts  she  has  done,  to  portray  the  best  condition 
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and  the  worst,  in  which  the  negro  is  ever  placed  under 
the  system  of  American  slavery,  it  would  still  have 
been  impossible  for  the  unaided  imagination  of  her 
readers  to  conceive,  from  her  pages,  of  the  general 
character  of  that  system.  It  is  indeed,  to  use  again 
her  own  language,  "  a  living  dramatic  reality,"  so  real 
and  palpable,  so  completely  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  historian,  that  fancy 
sketshes  are  entirely  uncalled  for  in  a  work  designed 
to  illustrate  it.  She  herself  has  doubtless  witnessed  its 
practical  operation  in  a  multitude  of  cases  ;  and  we 
cannot  account  for  her  determination  to  represent  it 
under  the  form  of  fiction  in  its  extreme  features,  high- 
ly exaggerated,  except  on  the  supposition  that  she 
knew  too  well  that  a  detail  of  ordinary  facts  would  be 
insufficient  to  kindle  that  flame  of  fanatical  hostility 
which  seemed  to  have  been  her  primary  object.  She 
has  thus  forfeited  all  claim  to  our  confidence.  She 
may  be  sincere  in  her  professed  sympathies  for  the 
suffering  slave,  but  she  has  showTn  herself  too  much 
the  slave  of  morbid  and  distempered  feeling,  to  be 
trusted  with  the  nice  balance  in  which  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  mankind  are  expected  to  be  weighed. 

We  will  now  turn  from  the  comparatively  bright 
to  the  dark  side  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  glance 
at  the  awful  realities  it  professes  to  reveal.  "  What 
an  aggregate  of  human   suflering !"  was  recently  the 
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exclamation  of  a  lady,  on  hearing  a  statement  made 
of  the  number  of  births  that  occur  weekly  in  the  city 
of  London.  And  well  might  she  so  exclaim.  If  we 
choose  to  group  together  the  darker  features  of  hu- 
man misery,  and  to  keep  out  of  view  the  alleviating 
circumstances  which  Providence  has  mingled  with 
them,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  tragedy  of  unmitigated 
horrors  out  of  facts  familiar  to  us  in  the  experience  of 
every  day.  But,  in  so  doing,  we  violate  the  arrange- 
ments of  His  wisdom,  and  represent  the  common  lot 
of  our  race  in  a  false  and  deceptive  light.  The  cup 
of  human  wretchedness  is  bitter  enough,  in  reality ; 
and  that  sort  of  ingenuity  which  would  concentrate 
still  further  its  loathsome  elements,  can  only  be  resort- 
ed to  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Without  a  particle  of 
invention,  we  may  so  contemplate  the  painful  details 
of  ordinary  life,  out  of  their  proper  relations,  as  to 
make  ourselves  and  others  believe  that  man  experi- 
ences here  the  utmost  that  he  can  endure.  We  may 
gaze  intently  upon  the  darker  shades  of  his  earthly 
existence,  till  every  star  goes  out  in  the  firmament  and 
rayless  midnight  gathers  its  gloom  around  him.  All 
this  might  be  done  through  a  morbid  vision  or  a  de- 
praved taste,  without  introducing  any  new  fact  or 
employing  any  new  device  ;  and  yet  the  resulting  rep- 
resentation of  things  would  be  utterly  fallacious  and 
deplorably  mischievous,  Had  Mrs.  Stowe  been  con- 
tent to  pass  in  person  through  the  Southern  States, 
and  to  note  and  record  every  extreme  case  of  cruelty 
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or  of  injudicious  kindness  that  came  within  her 
knowledge,  the  publication  of  a  book  containing  such 
a  recital  would  still  have  subjected  her  to  the  charge 
of  misrepresentation.  It  is  important  for  a  witness, 
and  above  all  is  it  obligatory  upon  a  voluntary  inform- 
er, to  tell  the  whole  truth.  In  the  case  supposed,  the 
whole  truth  would  not  have  been  told,  but  only  so 
much  as  should  serve  the  bad  purpose  of  a  prejudiced 
and  mischievous  author. 

But  this  ingenious  lady  was  not  only  willing  to 
suppress  important  facts  which  might  have  been  fa- 
vorable to  the  Southern  master ;  she  has  gone  much 
further,  and  invented  circumstances  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  convicting  him.  Her  book  is,  throughout, 
a  criminal  action,  instituted  by  her  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  slaveholder  of  the  South;  and 
she  stands  guilty  before  the  world  of  inventing  the 
grounds  of  the  prosecution.  We  think  we  can  make 
good  this  charge.  We  could  show,  from  her  own  pages 
that  many  of  the  barbarities  she  has  chosen  to  detail, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  worst  phases  of  sla- 
very, are  fictions,  founded  on  no  well  authenticated 
precedents,  but  borrowed  from  the  dreams  of  her  own 
diseased  imagination.  This  will  at  least  be  evident  to 
those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  which  she 
promised  to  describe.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  endeavored  to  protect  herself  from  the  charge  of 
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"bearing  false  witness  "  against  her  Southern  "neigh- 
bors," by  stating  that  "  The  separate  incidents  that 
compose  the  narrative  are,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
authentic,  occurring  many  of  them,  either  under  her 
own  observation  or  that  of  her  personal  friends.  She 
or  her  friends  have  observed  characters  the  counter- 
part of  almost  all  that  are  here  introduced  ;  and  many 
of  the  sayings  are,  word  for  word,  as  heard  by  herself 
or  reported  to  her/'  The  testimony  of  her  nameless 
friends  is  of  no  value,  whatever,  in  an  investigation 
that  partakes  so  much  of  a  judicial  character  ;  and 
those  "  sayings  "  which  had  been  reported  to  her  by 
busy  inquirers  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  oth- 
er people,  and  who  in  all  probability  were  influenced 
by  prejudices  similar  to  her  own,  are  altogether  un- 
worthy of  notice,  She  has  not  been  so  kind  as  to 
particularize  the  facts  to  which  she  herself  was  a 
witness,  and  we  might,  therefore,  in  all  fairness,  set 
aside  the  whole  narrative  as  a  tissue  of  unsustained 
and  unfounded  fictions.  But  it  is  readily  admitted, 
not  that  almost  all  the  characters  she  has  introduced, 
are  counterparts  of  cases  in  real  life,  but  that  many  of 
the  sayings  and  circumstances  she  has  woven  into  her 
story  bear  the  impress  of  sober  truth,  and  stand  in 
singular  contrast  with  those  which  are  the  evident 
coinage  of  her.  own  brain.  We  can  readily  believe 
the  statement,  made  on  the  authority  of  her  brother, 
of  a   planter   in   Louisiana,   who   made  him   feel  his 
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knuckles,  and  asserted  that  they  had  been  hardened 
by  "  knocking  down  niggers/'  whilst  at  the  same  time 
we  are  compelled  to  smile  at  the  declaration  that  they 
were  actually  as  "  hard  as  a  blacksmith's  hammer" 
from  long  practice  in  that  employment  The  green- 
ness that  would  believe  such  a  statement,  would  be  as 
glaring  as  the  turpitude  that  would  invent  it.  Again, 
we  can  believe  in  the  "fidelity,  piety  and  honesty"  of 
her  hero,  "  Uncle  Tom ;"  but  we  shrink  back  in  utter 
incredulity  from  the  scene  in  which  he  is  made  to  say 
to  his  brutal  persecutor,  the  man  of  iron  knuckles, 
after  having  endured  at  his  hands  the  most  incredible 
torments,  that  he  would  willingly  give  his  own  heart's 
blood  for  him.  This  is  virtue  that  belongs  only  to  the 
Son  of  God.  "For  a  good  man/'  says  St.  Paul, 
"  some  would  even  dare  to  die  ;"  "  but  God  commend- 
eth  his  love  towards  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  en- 
emies Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  \"  Not  even  an 
angel  has  been  known  to  equal  this,  and  we  might 
challenge  Mrs.  Stowe  to  produce  such  an  example,  on 
credible  evidence,  in  the  history, of  man. 

The  fact  is  that  she  has  written  her  "  cunningly 
devised  fable  "  with  a  fixed  determination  to  ascribe 
to  the  African  race  such  physical  charms,  and  such 
moral  qualities  as  would  be  most  likely  to  enlist  the 
feelings  of  the  unwary  reader  in  their  favor.  Hence 
almost  every  character  she  has  introduced,  however 
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remotely  belonging  to  that  race,  is  drawn  in  terms  of 
glowing  eulogy,  or  with  defects  and  vices  that  are  at- 
tributed  to  the  system  under  which  they  live.  Hence 
she  says  that  "  to  appreciate  the  sufferings  of  the  ne- 
groes, it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  instinctive 
affections  of  that  race  are  peculiarly  strong;"  and 
that  "  talent  has  been  exhibited  by  them,  which,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  is  remarkable,  and  for 
moral  traits  of  honesty,  kindness,  tenderness  of  feeling, 
for  heroic  efforts  and  self-denials,  endured  for  the 
ransom  of  brethren  and  friends  yet  in  slavery,  they 
had  been  remarkable  to  a  degree  that,  considering  the 
influences  under  which  they  were  born,  is  surprising." 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Stowe  has  managed  to 
infuse  white  blood  into  the  veins  of  nearly  all  the 
more  prominent  slaves  that  figure  in  her  book  ;  appa- 
rently compelled  to  obliterate  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  African  physiognomy  and  character,  in  order  to 
invest  them  with  sufficient  dramatic  interest,  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  her  work.  Every  beauty  is  a 
quadroon,  every  ac^ifcf  extraordinary  daring  and  en- 
terprise  performed  by  a  slave,  is  ascribed, to  some  in- 
termingling of  the  energies  and  spirit  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon.  The  inconsistency  manifest  in  this  series  of 
contradictions  must  go  far  to  diminish  the  lustre  of 
her  extravagant  encomiums  upon  the  negro,  and  to 
impair  the  influence  of  the  fascination  she  has  sought 
to  throw  around  him; 
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In  contrast  with  the  handsome,  elegant,  upright  and 
heroic  mulattoes ;  and  the  exquisitely  formed,  delicate, 
tender,  virtuous  and  young  quadroon  ladies,  who  per- 
form the  part  of  bleeding  and  tormented  victims  in 
this  painful  tragedy,  we  have  presented  before  us,  in 
lineaments  of  horror,  the  Southern  trader  and  the  no 
less  brutal  master.  The  genius  of  such  poets  as  Mil- 
ton and  Dante  has  exhausted  itself  in  efforts  to  trans- 
fer the  imagination  of  their  readers  to  the  abyss  of 
Pandemonium ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mrs,  Stowe  to 
reverse  the  appalling  act,  to  shift  the  scenes  the  other 
way,  and  bring  up  diabolical  nature  to  enact  its  soul 
shivering  enormities  on  the  stage  of  human  life.  We 
doubt  if  any  other  writer  has  succeeded  half  so  well. 
It  was  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  io  cast  out 
devils  from  the  persons  of  their  victims.  She  has,  in 
fiction  at  least,  restored  to  them  their  dominion  over 
the  human  soul,  and  "  the  last  state  "  of  that  class  of 
our  race  becomes,  on  her  awful  canvass,  "  worse  than 
the  first."  In  the  characters  of  Haley,  the  trader,  and 
Harris  and  Legree  the  owners  and  persecutors  of  sev- 
eral of  the  noble  personages  before  mentioned,  she  has 
contrived  to  mingle  a  ferocity,  and  brutality  and  an 
insatiate  appetite  for  human  distress,  such  as  would 
have  elevated  them  among  fallen  angels  in  the  "  Par- 
dise  Lost "  to  the  first  place  in  its  internal  hierarchy. 

Harris  is  the  owner  of  a  young  man  named  George, 
a  bright,  handsome  and  very  intelligent  mulatto,  who 
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was  hired  by  him  to  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  bagging, 
and  had  won  the  esteem  of  his  employer,  not  only  by 
his  uniform  good  conduct,  but  by  the  invention  of  a 
valuable  machine  for  cleaning  hemp.     For  the  crime 
of  this  invention,  Harris  is  represented  by  the  author 
as  taking  his   servant  home  and    subjecting  him  for  a 
long  time  to  the  most  humiliating  and  cruel  treatment. 
For  a  trivial  cause  he  ties  him  to  a  tree,  and  putting 
switches  into  the  hands  of  his  half  grown  son,  allows 
the  boy  to  flagellate  this  valuable  and  faithful  servant, 
this  intelligent  and  ingenious  gentleman,  till  he  is  tired 
of  the  exercise.      We   have    no  patience  to  comment 
upon  a  story  so  incredible.     If  Kentucky  contains  on 
her  soil  half  a  dozen  such  miscreants,  she  is  well  enti- 
tled to  the  name  of  the  "dark    and  bloody   ground  !M 
With  the  intelligent  southern  reader  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  an  argument  to  demonstrate  the  absurdi- 
ty of  such  an   episode.     It  may    barely  be    possible  ; 
but  as  a  rare  and  most  singular  example  of  gratuitous 
brutality,  we  denounce  it   as  a  shameless  libel  upon 
the  general    character   of  Kentuckians.     Mrs.    Stowe 
has  over  shot    her    own  mark,   when    she    introduced 
such  a  case  into  her  narrative  without  inventing  some 
more  credible  motives  for  the  atrocity  it  was  intended 
to  exhibit.     To  delight  in  cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  in- 
flicted upon  any  living  object  in  our  possession,  is  the 
most   unnatural  propensity    that  -can   be  ascribed  to 
man. 
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If  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  por- 
trait of  the  Kentucky  fiend  Harris,  she  evidently 
means  that  there  is  a  class  of  slaveholders  of  which  he 
is  a  type  ;  that  there  are  many  holding  this  relation  to 
the  negro,  who  malignantly  subject  respectful  and  sub- 
missive servants  to  months  and  even  years  of  unceas- 
ing persecution,  for  no  orther  crime  than  that  of  ex- 
hibiting unusual  enterprise  and  intelligence.  There 
might  possibly  be  found  such  a  personage.  If  so, 
though  born  and  raised  in  the  midst  of  a  slaveholding 
population,  we  have  never  met  with  bin),  nor  have  we 
evei  seen  the  individual  who  has.  But  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  such  a  case  being  occasionally  found  on 
Southern  soil  ;  just  as  we  admit  that  there  might  have 
been  discovered  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  not 
many  years  since,  a  learned  and  polished  gentleman, 
capable  of  secretly  despatching  a  distinguished  fellow 
citizen,  and  of  spending  days  in  dissecting  and  burning 
his  remains.  Now  wTe  woald  demand  of  Mrs.  Stovve, 
whether  one  or  a  dozen  such  instances  would  warrant 
any  respectable  writer  to  represent  such  characters  as 
constituting  one  of  the  classes  of  New  England  socie- 
ty ?  If  some  dramatic  author  should  undertake  to  il- 
lustrate New  England  habits  and  manners  on  the 
stage,  could  the  character  of  Professor  Webster  be 
introduced,  into  the  scenes  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  awakening  in  every  honest  bosom  a  sen- 
timent of  indignaton   too   intense  to  be  controlled? 
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The  universal  conscience  answers,  no!  How  then, 
we  boldly  ask,  can  this  unscrupulous  authoress  be  be- 
lieved, when  she  pretends  that  a  class,  of  which  Har- 
ris is  but  a  faint  and  insufficient  type,  enters  as  an  ele- 
ment into  the  structure  of  Southern  society  ?  For  be 
it  remembered  that  she  insists,  in  several  places,  that 
her  representation  of  their  character  falls  far  short  of 
the  abominable  reality.  Extended  comment  upon 
such  zeal  to  blacken  our  national  name  can  scarcely 
be  demanded  before  an  American  community. 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Stowe  rises  to  a  yet  more  elab- 
orate delineation  of  the  diabolical  nature,  in  the  per- 
son of  Haley,  the  professional  negro  trader.  The  por- 
trait she  has  drawn  of  this  class  of  men  is  a  master- 
piece of  "  dramatic"  depravity,  which  we  would  be 
inclined  to  think  could  not  be  surpassed  by  anything 
in  the  form  of  flesh  and  blood.  Bad  as  the  trader  is, 
however,  according  to  her  description,  we  are  given 
to  understand,  that  she  regards  the  owning  of  slaves 
as  a  crime  of  still  darker  turpitude  than  the  regular 
traffic.  "  Who  is  most  to  blame  ?"  she  asks  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  after  painting  Haley  as  an  undisguised 
demon,  "  the  enlightened,  cultivated,  intelligent  man, 
who  supports  the  system  of  which  the  trader  is  the 
inevitable  result,  or  the  poor  trader  himself?"  The 
great  body  of  Southern  slaveholders  are  of  course  to 
be  considered  as  worse  men,  in  the  sight  of  impartial 
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justice,  than  this  brutal  monster,  whose  intolerable  in- 
difference to  human  anguish,  and  fondness  for  specu- 
lation in  broken  hearts,  are  held  up  by  the  author  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  mankind. 

Haley  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  specimen  of 
the  trading  craft  found  in  the  book ;  but  as  he  figures 
more  extensively  than  others,  the  author  has  laid  out 
upon  his  portrait  a  greater  effort  of  skill.  She  has 
contrived  to  cast  upon  his  moral  features  the  flicker- 
ing, sickly  light  of  a  dying  conscience,  which  throws 
into  painful  relief  their  horrible  outlines.  We  find  him 
at  one  time  pursuing,  with  anxious  haste,  the  beautiful 
little  quadroon  hoy  whom  he  had  purchased  of  Mr. 
Shelby  in  Kentucky,  and  whom  his  devoted  and  deli- 
cate mother  is  hurrying  in  her  arms,  on  a  toilsome 
journey,  to  the  Ohio  shore  ;  and  we  hear  him  inquir- 
ing, with  earnestness,  of  the  negroes  who  are  showing 
him  the  way,  whether  Mr.  Shelby  has  any  dogs  train- 
ed to  "  tracking  niggers."  Again  we  find  him  with 
his  gang,  on  a  boat  descending  the  Ohio.  Stopping  on 
shore,  he  buys  a  woman  with  a  small  child,  and  gets 
her  on  board  by  means  of  a  base  deception.  On  the 
voyage,  he  sells  the  child,  for  a  trifling  sum,  without 
the  mother's  knowledge,  to  a  rude,  unfeeling  passenger. 
At  Louisville,  the  sleeping  child  is  smuggled  off,  whilst 
she  is  in  another  part  of  the  boat.  The  following  pas- 
sage will  suffice  to  show  Mr.  Haley's  state  of  feeling 
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on  the  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the 
reader  with  an  example  of  the  general  spirit  in  which 
the  whole  narrative  is  written. 

The  trader  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  Christianity  and  political 
perfection  which  has  been  recommended  by  some  preachers  and 
politicians  of  the  north,  lately,  in  which  he  had  completely  over- 
come every  humane  weakness  and  prejudice.  His  heart  was  ex- 
actly where  yours,  sir,  and  mine  could  be  brought,  with  proper 
effort  and  cultivation.  The  wrild  look  of  anguish  and  utter  despair 
that  the  woman  cast  on  him  might  have  disturbed  one  less  prac- 
ticed ;  but  he  was  used  to  it.  He  h,d  seen  that  same  look  hun- 
dreds of  times.  You  can  get  used  to  such  things,  too,  my  friend  ; 
and  it  is  the  great  object  of  recent  efforts  to  make  our  whole 
northern  community  used  to  them,  for  the  glory  of  the  Union. — 
So  the  trader  only  regarded  the  moral  anguish  which  he  saw 
working  in  1  hose  dark  features,  those  clenched  hands,  and  suffo- 
cating breathings,  as  necessary  incidents  of  the  trade,  and  merely 
calculated  whether  she'  was  going  to  scream,  and  get  up  a  commo- 
tion on  the  boat ;  for,  like  other  supporters  of  our  peculiar  insti- 
tution, he  decidedly  disliked  agitation. 

We  might  introduce  a  variety  of  passages  to  exhibit 
this  hardened,  petrified  man  "in  a  living  dramatic 
reality  ;"  hut  these  references  and  quotations  will  suf- 
fice to  enable  the  reader's  imagination  to  see  the 
horrid  image.  They  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
intensely  Mrs.  Stowe  abhors  the  Southern  slavehold- 
er's character,  when  we  remember  that  she  represents 
him  as  worse  than  the  trader  himself. 

But  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Red  River,  in  the 
dark  solitude  of  one  of  those  immense  plantations  that 
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border  its  banks,  that  we  are  introduced  to  a  yet 
blacker  nature,  and  a  much  darker  scene.  It  is  there 
we  find  the  man  of  iron  knuckles,  the  impetuous  Le- 
gree,  whose  heaven- blasted  spirit  knows  but  one  soli- 
tary source  of  pleasure  left ;  and  that  is  the  infernal 
satisfaction  of  gazing  at  human  tears  and  blood,  and 
listening  to  the  music  of  human  screams  and  groans. 
In  Haley's  character  there  is  some  skillful  blending  of 
light  and  shade,  but  Legree  stands  before  us  in  all  the 
unrelieved  depravity  of  a  being  fiom  whose  nature 
has  been  obliterated  the  last  vestige  of  human  origin. 
He  is  not  a  devil  incarnate,  but  a  fiend  whose  attri- 
butes of  evil  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  fancy  be 
packed  in  a  human  mould.  The  author,  must,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  have  imagined  herself  gazing  upon  a 
missionary  of  Satan,  fresh  from  the  sides  of  the  Pit, 
and  the  reciprocated  gaze  must  have  left  upon  her 
soul  an  impression  so  intense  and  enduring  as  to  give 
to  her  work  its  diabolical  character. 

Around  this  unearthly  demon  the  author  has  con- 
trived to  assemble  a  "noble  army  of  martyrs/'  of 
whom  Uncle  Tom  is  the  one  whose  name  is  destined  to 
stand  the  highest  on  the  calendar.  The  odor  of  sanc- 
tity, blended  with  that  peculiar  to  his  race,  is  made  to 
ascend  in  pungent  exhalations  to  the  nostrils  of  his 
persecutor.  Two  black  executioners  stand  ever  ready 
with  insatiable  appetite  to  do  the  tyrant's  bidding,  and 
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well  perform  the  functions  of  their  detestable  6ffice* 
The  slaves  are  kept  at  the  point  of  starvation,  and 
worked  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Every  circum- 
stance that  would  serve  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  their 
toil,  or  soothe  the  anguish  of  a  living  death,  is  studi- 
ously excluded,  and  they  are  regularly  lashed  through 
a  routine  of  unintermitting  labors,  down  the  steep  de- 
scent of  a  short  and  agonizing  life,  into  the  coveted 
refuge  of  the  grave.  Those  who  fly,  in  frantic  des- 
pair, from  the  scene  of  torture,  are  hunted  like  wolves, 
with  fire-arms  and  dogs,  through  the  swamps  and 
forests  where  they  seek  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
unrelenting  foe;  and  many  are  secured  with  cruel 
lacerations,  both  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  only  to  be 
fastened  to  the  fatal  tree  and  fry  in  the  flames. 

"  What  would  he  do  ?"  said  the  girl,  looking,  with  breathless 
interest,  into  her  face. 

41  What  wouldn't  he  do,  you'd  better  ask,"  said  Cassy.  "  He's 
learned  his  trade  well  among  the  pirates  in  the  West  Indies.  You 
wouldn't  sleep  much,  if  I  should  tell  you  things  I've  seen, — things 
that  he  tells  of  sometimes,  for  good  jokes.  I've  heard  screams 
here  that  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  out  of  my  head  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  There's  a  place  way  out  down  by  the  quarters,  where 
you  can  see  a  black,  blasted  tree,  and  the  ground  all  covered  with 
black  ashes.  Ask  any  one  what  was  done  there,  and  see  if  they 
will  dare  to  tell  you." 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  this  picture  of  horror.  Can 
the  reader  believe  that  it  is,  what  Mrs.  Stowe  declares 
it  to  be,  a  faint  and  imperfect  representation  of  scenes 
that  actually  transpire  in  the  South  ?     Hear  her  own 
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language :  "The  writer  has  given  only  a  faint  shadow, 
a  dim  picture  of  the  anguish  and  despair  that  are,  at 
this  very  moment,  riving  thousands  of  hearts,  shatter- 
ing thousands  of  families,  and  driving  a  helpless  and 
sensitive  race  to  frenzy  and  despair."  And  again, 
"  Nothing  of  tragedy  can  be  written,  can  be  spoken, 
can  be  conceived,  that  equals  the  frightful  reality  of 
scenes  daily  and  hourly  acting  on  our  shores,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  American  law,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  of  Christ." 

To  this  we  make  one  simple,  practical  reply.  If  the 
representation  here  given  be  true,  the  pirates  of  the  old 
world  were  innocent  lambs  compared  with  Southern 
slaveholders,  and  the  people  of  all  civilized  countries, 
instead  of  holding  abolition  conventions  and  firing 
paper  missiles  from  a  safe  distance  at  the  iniquitous 
race,  ought  to  combine  in  arms  and  crush  in  one  com- 
mon ruin  the  accursed  system  and  its  infamous  sup- 
porters. The  Union  should  be  immediately  dissolved 
by  a  summary  revolution,  a  cordon  of  fire  drawn 
around  the  infested  States,  and  a  war  of  utter  exter- 
mination waged  by  the  combined  powers  of  the  world 
against  their  outlawed  governments. 

But  is  it  so?  Is  not  Mrs.  Stowe's  insane  raving 
upon  the  subject  palpable  to  every  sober  mind  ?  The 
tranquil  consciences  of  a  polished,  humane,  and  reli- 
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gious  people,  living  in  a  relation  sanctioned  by  God 
himself,  feel  nothing  of  the  pain  this  fire-brand  was 
intended  to  inflict,  and  the  base  calumny  it  conveys, 
recoils  upon  its  unscrupulous  author. 

The  tendency  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  to  disseminate 
dangerous  political  principles,  and  to  inculcate  a  false 
and  pernicious  system  of  morals,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  sober  mind  upon  which  the  p  evailing  fanaticism 
has  not  exerted  its  poisonous  influence.  She  has 
taken  so  much  pains  to  develop  her  sentiments  in  re- 
lation to  the  constitutional  law  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  slaves,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  attrib- 
uting to  her  a  hearty  detestation  of  that  law,  and  a 
decided  spirit  of  resistance  to  it.  The  tone  of  bitter 
irony  in  which  she  says  of  a  negro  woman  who  had 
committed  suicide,  that  "  she  had  escaped  into  a  state 
which  never  will  give  up  a  fugitive,  not  even  at  the 
demand  of  the  whole  glorious  Union/'  plainK  exhibits 
the  state  of  her  feelings  towards  that  part  of  our  con- 
stitutional compact.  And  the  manifest  approval  with 
which  she  conducts  several  of  her  dramatis  persona 
through  the  different  acts  of  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  law,  to  the  final  consummation, 
in  which  a  runaway  slave  shoots  his  pursuer  "  by  and 
with  the  advice  "  of  an  "  honest  Quaker,"  and  escapes 
to  Canada,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that,  in  her  opin- 
ion, a  few  individuals,  may  at  any  time,  e,\ert  them- 
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selves  to  defeat  the  execution  of  any  law  which  they, 
in  their  private  judgment,  deem  unjust  and  oppressive. 
If  a  Senator  of  Ohio  is  justifiahle  in  resorting  to  a 
midnight  stratagem  to  prevent  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  he  has  sworn 
to  maintain,  from  being  fulfilled,  and  if  a  society  of 
Quakers  are  deemed  worthy  of  all  praise  for  concert- 
ing a  series  of  secret  measures,  in  which  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons  is  winked  at  and  encouraged,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  same  end,  then  we  have  a  distinct 
political  principle  laid  down  by  the  author,  from  the 
application  of  which  she  cannot  be  permitted  to  shrink. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  "higher  law"  the  soundness 
of  which  has  of  late  been  so  much  discussed  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  question  of  almost  infinite  moment,  in  our 
political  philosophy,  whether  this  doctrine  shall  prevail 
or  not.  Have  we  a  right,  as  individual  citizens,  to 
take  active  measures  to  prevent  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  com- 
pact, from  being  carried  out  in  one  of  its  provisions, 
whenever  we  believe  that  provision  will  operate  op- 
pressively  upon  others,  and  at  the  same  time  to  expect 
that  constitution  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  it  secures?  That 
is  the  simple  question,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  assumes  the  af- 
firmative.    She  indulges  abundantly  in  passionate  re- 
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marks  upon  the  subject,  and  seems  to  settle  it,  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  by  captiously  pouting  at  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age,  and  bitterly  reproaching  them 
for  their  faithfulness  to  their  oaths,  rather  than  by 
sober  argument  and  enlightened  reason  endeavoring 
to  convince  her  readers.  The  story  is  thickly  inter- 
larded with  paragraphs  full  of  female  petulance,  and 
yet  not  one  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  true  issue  which 
is  at  stake.  This  is  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  to 
write  a  book,  and  swell  it  to  respectable  dimensions ; 
but  it  is  very  far  from  our  humble  notions  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities  of  authorthip. 

It  seems  to  be  a  settled  maxim  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  po- 
litical creed,  that  feelings  of  humanity  are  to  be  uni- 
versally obeyed,  whenever  they  come  into  conflict 
with  the  execution  of  laws  of  which  we  disapprove. 
The  proposition  at  once  suggests  a  thousand  difficul- 
ties, which  we  may  defy  her  to  surmount,  with  all  the 
unembarrassed  bloomerism  of  her  active  mind.  We 
would  like  to  read  a  justification  from  her  pen,  on 
principles  consistent  with  those  she  has  advanced,  of 
the  three  persons  whe  captured  Major  Andre.  There 
stood  the  accomplished,  gallant,  amiable  and  patriotic 
soldier,  who  had  periled  his  life  for  his  country,  and 
had  fallen  by  misfortune,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
What  bosom  would  not  have  been  pained  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  the  noble  young  hero  to  the 
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"  tender  mercies  "  of  martial  law,  and  permitting  him 
to  be  executed,  ignominiously,  as  a  spy !  Would  Mrs. 
Stowe  have  violated  her  own  feelings  in  this  case,  and 
have  abandoned  the  unfortunate  victim  to  his  fate  ? 
Again,  what  does  she  think  of  Washington,  wbo  had 
the  firmness  to  sanction  the  awful  deed  ?  The  sole 
question  which  we  raise  in  connection  with  the  case 
is,  whether  the  feeling  of  humanity  towards  the  suf- 
ferer himself,  ought  to  have  been  obeyed,  without 
regard  to  those  great  "  interests  of  State  "  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  seems  to  think  unworthy  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, when  the  question  refers  to  fugitive  slaves. 
We  wish  to  know  how  far  the  scriptural  precept,  so 
triumphantly  quoted  by  her,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  is 
applicable  to  such  a  case  as  that  of  Major  Andre  ? 

Let  us  suppose  another  case  for  her  solution. 
There  are  many  persons,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Stowe 
may  be  of  the  number,  who  entertain  conscientious 
objections  to  capital  punishment  They  regard  it  as 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  generally  humane  spirit  of  our  laws.  Should 
some  poor  penitent  convict  ask  our  aid,  to  enable  him 
to  escape  this  appalling  doom,  would  we,  or  would  we 
not,  holding  these  views,  be  justifiable  in  devising  and 
executing  a  plan  for  his  escape?  Humanity  towards 
the  victim  would  certainly  demand  it ;  but  is  there  no 
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consideration  of  duty  paramount  to  this  natural  feel- 
ing? There  may  be  cases  which  would  appeal  to 
every  citizen,  whatever  his  peculiar  opinions.  A  per- 
son may  be  condemned  to  death,  or  to  some  other  se- 
vere punishment,  on  evidence  deemed  sufficient  by 
court  and  jury,  but  in  our  opinion  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. We  may  believe  him  innocent,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  tribunals. 
Should  such  an  unfortunate  fellow-being  appeal  to  our 
humane  feelings,  and  beseech  us  to  aid  him  in  a  well 
arranged  plan  for  his  escape,  ought  we,  or  ought  we 
not,  to  yield  to  his  entreaties,  and  convey  him  by 
stealth  to  a  place  of  security  ?  This,  we  take  it,  is  as 
strong  a  case  as  any  that  could  be  presented.  It 
brings  the  two  opposite  aspects  of  the  question  at  is- 
sue face  to  face.     How  would  Mrs.  Stowe  decide  it  ? 

The  Ohio  Senator  whom  she  introduces  to  her 
readers  as  so  sorely  puzzled  by  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling his  public  course  with  his  private  feelings,  would 
not  have  been  any  the  less  puzzled,  we  imagine,  if  the 
fugitive  at  his  door  had  been  a  touching  example  of 
helplessness  flying  from  the  doom  pronounced  upon  it 
by  a  competent  jury.  The  path  of  duty  is  not  always 
plain  to  the  clearest  mind.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  Providence  to  render  intellectual  exertion 
frequently  necessary  to  discover  it.  But,  in  our 
judgment  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  in  circumstan- 
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ces  such  as  we  have  supposed.  When  we  defeat 
the  execution  of  the  law,  constitutionally  and  regular- 
ly administered,  we  may  benefit  an  individual,  but  we 
certainly  wrong  society  itself,  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  which  depend  upon  the  stability  of  law.  We  have 
no  right  to  do  a  positive  good  to  the  few,  when  our 
act  involves  a  positive  injury  to  the  many.  Especial- 
ly have  we  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
law,  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, and  forms  one  of  the  links  by  which  society  is 
bound  together.  Every  individual  citizen,  by  con- 
senting to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 
regular  government  secures,  is  under  an  implied,  yet 
sacred  obligation  to  maintain  that  government  in  its 
integrity,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  so  long  as  the 
people  by  whom  it  wTas  instituted,  choose  to  preserve 
it.  If  a  man's  conscience  rebels  against  the  fundamen- 
tal law,  he  must  disobey  its  requirements;  but  he  no 
longer  has  a  right  to  its  protection.  He  must  seek 
safety  and  congenial  institutions  in  other  lands.  In 
cases  such  as  we  have  supposed,  the  question  of  para- 
mount obligation  is  not  between  God  and  Caesar,  but 
between  society  at  large,  and  individual  sufferers  un- 
der its  laws.  We  owe  a  sacred  duty  to  the  one,  as 
well  as  to  the  other;  and  when  these  duties  appear  to 
conflict,  we  must  be  faithful  to  that  party  which  has 
the  strongest  claim  upon  our  allegiance. 
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The  certain  execution  of  law  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  society.  If  the  minority  in  every  communi- 
ty, who  may  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
expressed  through  the  tribunals,  as  to  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  accused  persons  in  custody,  have  the  right 
to  conspire  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  their  decis- 
ions, and  rescuing  the  prisoner  from  the  hands  of  the 
officer,  by  force  or  stratagem,  we  give  the  mob  an  or- 
ganized existence,  and  sanction  all  it  does  in  the  name 
of  humanity.  Brute  force  is  not  necessary  in  all  ca- 
ges. Only  let  them  resort  to  midnight  subterfuges  and 
secret  plottings  to  gain  their  ends,  and  we  must,  upon 
these  principles,  approve  of  their  acts,  no  matter  how 
illegal,  if  done  for  a  professedly  good  object.  Then 
would  the  celebrated  exclamation  of  Madame  Roland 
be  too  frequently  applicable — "  O  liberty,  what  crimes 
are  perpetrated  in  thy  name  !"  We  would  see  a  corps 
of  self-appointed  philanthropists  constantly  thronging 
our  courts  of  justice,  and  resorting  to  every  possible 
species  of  trickery,  to  cheat  the  law  of  its  victims  and 
enable  them  to  escape.  The  administration  of  justice 
would  become  ten  times  more  difficult  than  ever,  and 
scenes  of  corruption  and  violence  would  surround  its 
temples,  too  horrid  for  patient  anticipation. 

Humanity  is  a  word  which  the  run-mad  philanthro- 
py of  the  day  cannot  comprehend.  "  The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  "  is  beyond  the  range  of 
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its  contemplation.  Humanity,  as  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  such  ornaments  of  their  race  as  John  Howard, 
Robert  Raikes,  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  ^bove  all  of 
the  first  martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  character- 
ized by  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  sought  to  do 
all  the  good  in  its  power,  without  interfering  in  the 
least  degree,  with  the  laws  and  political  institutions  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  was  permitted  to  act.  As 
much  as  in  them  lay,  they  lived  "  peaceably  with  all 
men."  The  idea  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of  deadly  hos- 
tility among  the  people,  even  against  the  iron  despo- 
tism of  the  Caesars,  never  entered  into  their  designs. 
They  went  about  doing  good,  "  visiting  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  and  administering  con- 
solation and  succor  to  every  form  of  suffering.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  that  they  ever  busied  themselves 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  popular  mind, 
in  making  seditious  speeches,  or  writing  novels  full  of 
rancorous  feeling  against  the  public  authorities,  and 
the  existing  structure  of  society.  When  their  allegi- 
ance to  Heaven  and  their  allegiance  to  man  conflict- 
ed, the  one  with  the  other,  they  did  not  hisitate  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man.  But  then  their  allegiance 
to  God  was  a  well  defined  thing,  not  depending  for  the 
extent  of  its  demands  upon  the  variable  and  uncertain 
indications  of  each  man's  personal  feelings,  but  upon 
the  literal  requirements  of  God  himself.  They  had  an 
explicit  rule  to  which  they  could   appeal  from  the 
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tyranny  of  man.  On  all  points  of  constructive  duty, 
for  the  determination  of  which  they  had  to  depend 
upon  the  general  precepts  of  their  faith,  they  were 
governed  by  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  consequen- 
ces likely  to  flow  from  their  actions.  Fully  recog- 
nizing the  law  of  reciprocal  kindness,  they  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  act  towards  all  men  individually, 
as  those  individuals  would  naturally  desire,  or  as  they 
themselves  would  probably  wish,  were  their  circum- 
stances reversed.  This  would  have  led  them  into  in- 
numerable errors  and  absurdities.  In  fine,  their  hu- 
manity had  respect  to  the  welfare  of  society,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  particular  persons,  and  they  did  not  so 
indulge  their  feelings  of  compassion  towards  individu- 
al sufferers  as  to  endanger  the  thousands  who  sur- 
rounded them.  They  aced  upon  th  faith  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  professes  to  have  rested  upon  before  the 
year  1850,  that  Christianity  would  gradually,  safely, 
and  certainly  remove  the  evils  of  society;  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  eudeaving  to  propagate  a 
sincere  piety  among  men,  as  the  best  method  of  ef- 
fecting that  benevolent  purpose.  We  are  sorry  to 
find  that  this  precious  faith  appeared  to  that  lady,  af- 
ter 1850,  so  much  less  adapted  to  the  desired  end, 
than  it  had  done  before  thai  date.  We  are  sorry  that 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  abandon  the  apostolic  example, 
and  to  undertake  to  prove  to  the  great  statesmen  of 
her  country   that  oaths  and  solemn  contracts  are  un- 
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worthy  of  consideration  by  public  men,  when  they 
prevent  any  humane  feeling  from  being  carried  into 
action.  Impelled  by  a  narrow-minded  regard  to  that 
limited  humanity  which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  safe- 
ty of  the  many  for  the  good  of  the  few,  she  has  been 
drawn  into  the  most  shameful  relations  to  her  country 
and  its  institutions.  Her  book  is  a  tirade  against 
American  law,  and  contains  the  most  invidious  com- 
parisons between  our  own  and  the  British  constitu- 
tion. It  has  gone  into  thousands  of  families,  and  is 
silently  exciting,  in  the  unreflecting  bosoms  of  the 
young,  a  feeling  of  prejudice  and  distrust  towards  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  which  is  destined, 
we  doubt  not,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  break  out  in 
most  violent  demonstrations  of  popular  discontent. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  book  is  utterly  discreditable 
to  an  American  author.  Its  atrocious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  national  character  will  be  snuffed  up  with 
avidity  by  the  envious  spirit  of  British  jealousy.  The 
enemies  of  republican  government  will  exult  at  the 
picture  it  presents  of  republican  barbarity,  and  multi- 
tudes, ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  case/ will  be 
induced  to  believe  that  American  liberty  is  a  mere 
mockery,  a  wretched  farce,  gotten  up  to  mislead  and 
delude  the  world.  And  still  the  greatest  shame  of  all 
is  the  fact  that  this  calumnious  publication  is  the 
work  of  a  womany  who  owes  the  privilege  of  abusing 
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her  country,  as  well  as  the  exalted  position  here  en- 
joyed by  her  sex,  to  this  same  system  of  American 
law.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle,  a  mortifying 
exhibition  of  human  inconsistency  and  ingratitude. 

The  only  political  question  involved  in  our  contro- 
versy with  Mrs.  Stowe,  is  whether  American  slavery 
shall  stand,  or  the  American  Union  be  abolished.  We 
can  discover  no  alternatives  but  these.  The  immedi- 
ate relief  of  all  the  Northern  people  from  any  connec- 
tion, however  remote,  with  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
South,  is  what  she  demands  of  the  politician.  She 
cannot  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  very  act 
would  dissolve  the  confederacy,  and  almost  certainly 
involve  the  two  sections  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Although  she  is  a  lady,  she  is  probably  prepared  with 
all  necessary  fortitude  for  the  scenes  that  would  en- 
sue. These  would  no  longer  represent  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  but  the  temple  of  Liberty  itself,  invaded,  de- 
faced, and  crumbling  into  ruins.  Her  vulture-like 
imagination  may  scan  with  composure  the  bloody 
tragedies  connected  with  its  fall.  She  may  contem- 
plate with  satisfacton  the  dire  conflict,  in  which  she 
supposes  Northern  philanthropy  will  then  plut  itself 
with  Southern  gore,  and  iron-heeled  humanity  stalk 
triumphant  over  the  ruin  it  shall  have  wrought ;  but 
Christianity,  in  its  genuine  spirit,  looks  upon  such  a 
catastrophe  only  through  tears,  and  meekly  beseeches 
Heaven  to  avert  it  forever. 
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The  American  Constitution,  like  every  thing  of  hu- 
man origin,  has  its  defects.  The  sun  itself  is  not 
without  its  spots.  There  is  no  country  whose  system 
of  government  secures  to  the  subject  perfect  protec- 
tion from  oppression.  But  no  nation  is  justifiable  in 
resorting  to  revolution  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
every  inherent  evil.  It  must  be  well  ascertained  that 
the  fruits  of  such  a  change  will  be  sufficiently  benefi- 
cial to  compensate  the  people  for  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings they  must  endure.  All  honorable,  pacific  means 
must  first  have  been  exhausted,  constitutional  reme- 
dies must  all  have  failed,  after  a  fair  trial,  before  the 
majority  in  any  nation  can  be  justified  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  in  resorting  to  a  violent  rupture  of  society 
and  the  cruel  arbitraments  of  the  sword.  In  cases 
like  the  fugitive  slave  law,  there  is  one  remedy,  at 
least,  which  promises  success,  and  may  be  employed 
at  a  cost  far  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  country.  We  re- 
fer to  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  owners,  for  slaves 
rescued  by  impatient  philanthropists.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  presume,  that  the  south  would  consent 
to  accept  a  modification  of  the  law  which  would  in  ail 
cases  compensate  the  master  for  his  slave,  at  a  fair 
valuation,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  northern  people, 
who  are  too  conscientious  to  deliver  them  up.  It  is 
at  least  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  Mrs.  Stowe  would 
not  have  been  better  employed  in  agitating  some  such 
remedy  as  this,  some   self-denying  ordinance  which 
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would  have  attested  the  sincerity  of  northern  philan- 
thropy, instead  of  filling  her  pockets  with  the  price  of 
a  book  overflowing  with  bitter  denunciation  and  pas- 
sionate declamation  against  southern  slaveholders. 

We  are  now  done  with  this  lady's  political  position. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  convict  a  man  of  hostility  to  his 
country  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  painful  to  detect  that  de- 
testable feeling  in  the  female  bosom.  Unfaithfulness 
to  the  marriage  vow  has  ever  been  deemed  less  par- 
donable, before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  in  wo- 
man than  in  man.  However  unjust  this  may  be,  we 
feel  confident  that  woman  owes,  far  more  than  man,  a 
g  :u  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  her  country, 
winch  secures  to  her  sex  so  many  extraordinary  bless- 
ings ;  and  that  a  war  upon  the  character  of  that  coun- 
try, wa.ged  by  woman's  genius,  is  a  yet  darker  crime 
than  the  politician's  treason.  Mrs.  Stowe  may  not 
have  designed  all  this  ;  and  we  do  not  charge  her  with 
the  conscious  intent  of  committing  an  act  of  so  much 
turpitude  ;  but  if  such  was  not  her  purpose,  she  must 
vindicate  herself  from  the  necessary  suspicion  of  un- 
faithfulness to  her  country  by  an  early  disavowal  of 
some  of  her  published  opinions. 

The  disposition  manifested  by  many  American  wo- 
men to  meddle  with  the  politics  of  the  country,  is 
much  to  be  deplored.     If  they  have  no  business  in  the 
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halls  of  legislation,  on  the  judicial  bench,  or  in  execu- 
tive offices  of  high  public  trust ;  if  it  is  improper  for 
them  to  command  armies  and  fleets,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  serious  duties  of  diplomacy,  we  think  it 
is  also  improper,  for  kindred  and  equal  reasons,  for 
them  to  write  books  on  constitutional  questions,  desti- 
tute of  argument  and  legal  learning,  and  calculated 
from  their  inflammatory  materials  to  fall  like  so  many 
burning  brands  among  the  combustibles  of  an  Ameri- 
can community.  If  they  insist  upon  thus  entering  the 
arena  of  party  strife,  and  fanning  the  flame  of  civil 
discord,  it  is  obviously  proper  for  them  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  new  vocation,  and  in  case  of 
war,  to  defend  in  arms  the  principles  they  have  clam- 
mored  for  in  times  of  peace. 

But  as  Mrs.  Stowe's  politics  resolve  themselves,  af- 
ter all,  into  certain  ultra  opinions  in  morals  and  relig- 
ion, and  as  she  evidently  looks  at  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry through  the  jaundice-colored  medium  of  fanaticism, 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  briefly  into  the  char- 
acter of  her  opinions  viewed  in  the  light  of  truth  and 
of  the  christian  religion. 

We  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Stowe  regards  slavery  as 
"  necessarily  cruel  and  unjust ;"  that  "  the  thing  itself 
is  the  essence  of  all  abuse/'  and  that  those  who  "  sup- 
port the  system  are  more  criminal  even  than  the  man 
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who  devotes  his  life  to  the  slave  trade."  She  says, 
moreover,  that  "  American  State  law  coolly  classes 
the  slave  with  bundles,  bales,  and  boxes,"  and  that 
u  the  soul  immortal,  once  bought  with  blood  and  an- 
guish by  the  Son  of  God,  when  the  earth  shook,  and 
the  rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were  opened,  can  be 
sold,  leased,  mortgaged,  exchanged  for  groceries  or  dry 
goods,  to  suit  the  phases  of  the  trade,  or  the  fancy  of 
the  purchaser."  We  will  not  stop  to  reconcile  this 
last  assertion  with  the  noble  words  she  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  her  hero,  Tom,  in  his  reply  to  Legree, 
when  the  latter  said  "  ain't  yer  mine  now,  body  and 
soul  ?"  No  !  no  !  no  !"  said  the  persecuted  slave,  "  my 
soul  ain't  yours  Mas'r!  You  hav'nt  bought  it — ye 
can't  buy  it !"  We  leave  contradictions  in  the  text  of 
the  book  to  be  reconciled  by  the  sagacious  author. 
Let  it  suffice  to  have  these  abundant  evidences  that 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  common  with  other  abolitionists  of  the 
day,  considers  it  a  sin,  of  the  most  heinous  character, 
voluntarily  to  own  a  slave. 

4 

The  fanatic  and  the  monomaniac  resemble  each 
other  in  the  fact  that  they  both  assume  false  premises, 
and  reason  correctly  from  them  ;  the  chief  difference 
between  the  two  being  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  madman  reaches  those  premises  through  delusion, 
whereas  the  abolitionist  arrives  at  the  same  point,  in- 
telligently and  designedly  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
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a  favorite  object.  The  latter  is  inconsistent  only  in 
stopping  short  of  those  conclusions  t  >  which  his  phi- 
losophy necessarily  tends.  This  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  principal  errors.  We  think  a  straightforward 
course  of  reasoning,  from  the  data  she  has  chosen, 
would  inevitably  lead  her  into  actual  outlawry  as  re- 
gards the  State,  and  open  infidelity  as  regards  the 
Church.  "  If,"  says  the  Hon.  William  Jay,  in  a  re- 
cent publication,  "the  Bible  sanctions  slavery,  it  is  an 
inexplicable  riddle."  And  what  constitutes  infidelity, 
if  such  a  view  of  the  Bible  does  not  ?  Now,  we  posi- 
tively know  that  Mrs.  Stowe  holds  the  same  opinion  of 
the  subject  with  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Jay.  The 
foregoing  quotations  prove  it.  If  so,  we  think  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  force  her  to  abandon  her  opin- 
ions or  her  Bible. 

A  number  of  able  and  learned  pens  have  already 
exhausted  this  controversy,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  passionate  declamation  of  the  abolition- 
ist is  utterly  incapable  of  contending  with  sober  rea- 
son armed  with  scripture  truth.  We  will  not  wicked- 
ly endeavor  to  hasten  Mrs.  Stowe's  downward  pro- 
gress to  the  gulf,  at  which  Garrison  and  his  coadju- 
tors have  already  arrived,  by  a  prolonged  argument  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  does  sanction  slavery.  Our  object 
is  simply  to  expose  some  of  the  dangerous  features  of 
her  book,  when  viewed  in  a  moral  and  religious  light. 
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In  so  doing  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the  great 
charter  of  our  Faith,  as  the  last  arbiter  between  the 
abolitionists  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  school,  and  the  slave- 
holder whom  they  anathematize. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  if 
slaveholding  is  essentially  sinful,  "  cruel"  and  "  un- 
just/' it  must  be  so  either  because  no  case  exists  in 
which  this  injustice  is  not  practiced,  or  because  the 
owner  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  unjust.  From  the 
loose  and  snappish  way  in  which  our  author  expresses 
her  views  on  the  subject,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  two  horns  of  her  orescentic 
position  she  would  prefer  to  fall  upon.  As  however, 
in  her  preface,  she  has  very  magnanimously  admitted 
that  there  are  individuals  "  who,  without  any  J ault  of 
their  own,  are  involved  in  the  trials  and  embarrass- 
ments of  the  legal  relations  of  slavery,"  we  might  be 
justified  in  inferring  that  the  last  alternative  accords 
with  her  views,  viz  :  that  slavery  is  essentially  sinful, 
not  from  the  fact  that  the  owner  does,  in  every  case, 
sin  against  the  rights  of  his  slave,  but  because  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The  legal  relation  may  exist, 
and  yet  no  fault  be  chargeable  upon  the  master;  but 
still,  the  power  he  has  to  commit  the  fault  is  a  sinful 
power.  The  system,  by  which  we  of  course  under- 
stand the  "  legal  relation,"  is  essentially  "  cruel"  and 
"  unjust,"  but  a  man  may,  after  all,  remain  in  that  re- 
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lation,  in  the  possession  of  this  sinful  power,  without 
committing  sin.  All  this  looks  like  miserable  sophis- 
try ;  if  indeed  sophistry  can  be  alleged  of  a  writer  who 
so  seldom  condescends  to  reason  at  all.  When  we  say 
that  a  thing  is  necessarily  so  and  so,  we  mean  to  ordi- 
nary comprehension,  that  it  cannot  exist  without  man- 
ifesting the  character  ascribed  to  it.  If  we  say  that 
death  necessarily  follows  a  rupture  of  the  heart,  or 
that  sight  is  necessarily  lost  when  both  eyes  are  pluck- 
ed out,  it  is  immediately  understood  that  we  mean  that 
there  could  not  be  a  case  of  either  kind  which  should 
be  unattended  by  the  consequences  we  have  named. 
It  is  a  palpable  absurdity,  therefore,  to  maintain  that 
American  slavery  is  necessarily  cruel  and  unjust,  and 
yet  admit  that  in  some  instances  it  exists  without  cru- 
elty or  injustice  being  actually  practiced.  If  the  sin- 
fulness consisted  in  the  possession  of  the  power  to  be 
cruel  and  unjust,  then  those  persons  "  who  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,"  possess  this  power,  must  be  in 
fault,  after  all,  and  are  chargeable  with  the  sin  of 
slavery. 

Perhaps  we  understand  Mrs.  Stowe  about  as  well  as 
she  understands  herself.  By  slavery  she  probably 
means,  in  some  passages,  not  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  subsisting  between  two  individuals,  which, 
she  acknowledges,  may  be  sinless,  but  the  laws  con- 
cerning slavery,  which  prevent  the  slave  from  obtain- 
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ing  his  freedom.  These  laws  are  "  necessarily  cruel 
and  unjust,"  because  they  put  it  in  the  power  of  many 
masters  to  be  cruel  and  unjust,  who  will  not  fail  so  to 
be.  This,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  is  the  position  to 
which  she  would  gladly  retreat  when  pushed  to  ex- 
tremities by  a  logical  pursuer.  But  is  the  word  "  ne- 
cessarily" applicable,  when  the  abuse  of  power  is  vol- 
untary in  every  case  in  which  it  occurs  ?  Are  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  necessarily 
licentious,  because  by  securing  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  they  put  it  in  the  power  of  so  many 
newspaper  publishers  to  corrupt  the  public  morals  ? 
Are  these  same  laws  anti-christian,  because  in  secur- 
ing the  liberty  of  conscience  to  every  citizen,  they 
put  it  in  the  power  of  men  to  teach  every  imaginable 
heresy  ?  We  think  not ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we 
think  even  Mrs.  Stowe  would,  when  questioned  to  the 
face,  admit  that  the  words  "necessarily  cruel  and  un- 
just" are  not  strictly  applicable   to  American  slavery. 

The  relation  of  master  and  slave,  and  the  system  of 
laws  defining  and  regulating  that  relation,  are  two 
things  which  must  not  be  confounded.  Wedlock  is  a 
relation,  the  propriety  of  which  will  not  be  denied, 
and  yet  some  of  the  laws  concerning  it  in  Turkey, 
China,  and  some  other  countries,  may  be  said  to  be 
cruel  and  unjust.  By  her  admission  that  all  owners 
of  slaves  are  not  culpable  in   the   possesion   of  their 
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power,  Mrs.  Stowe  might  clearly  justify  us  in  the  con- 
clusion that  her  numerous  tirades  against  slavery  are 
aimed  at  the  State  and  national  laws  respecting  it,  al- 
together. But  she  has  labored  in  many  places  to  rep- 
resent the  slaveholder  as  guilty  of  an  abominable 
crime,  and  the  fete  cases  to  which  she  is  willing  to  ac- 
cord an  innocent  participation  in  it,  are  those  only  in 
which  persons  are  involved  in  the  legal  relation  with- 
out any  fault  of  their  own.  She  thus  intimates  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  that,  in  her  judgment,  all  who 
voluntarily  sustain  this  relation  to  a  fellow  man  are 
guilty  of  a  sin  so  palpable  as  not  to  require  any  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  it.  No  person  can  read  her 
pages  without  seeing  that  this  is  her  position  on  the 
moral  question.  She  will  not  deny  it,  till  some  skillful 
antagonist  compels  her  to  retreat  to  the  other  position 
which  she  has  left  open  for  safety  in  case  of  danger. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  this  requisite  skill,  or  to  the  pa- 
tience necessary  to  pursue  a  disingenuous  writer 
through  the  mazes  of  her  inconsistency.  We  only 
aim  to  disarm  this  dangerous  book  of  some  of  its  per- 
nicious influence,  by  exposing  its  recklessness  of  doc- 
trine and  opinion  to  the  candid  reader. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  and  her  party,  that  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave,  when  voluntarily  assumed  or  continued,  is  a  sin, 
with  the  reverence  due  to  the  word  of  God,  except  on 
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the  supposition,  either  that  there  were  no  slaves  vol- 
untarily owned  by  the  Christians  who  enjoyed  the  in- 
struction of  inspired  Apostles,  or  that  those  inspired 
teachers  did  not  know  how  sinful  slavery  was. 

If  they  hold  the  former  opinion,  we  think  the\  have 
some  stubborn  scriptures  to  explain  away.  "  Art  thou 
called  being  a  servant,  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather."  The  words 
"  servant "  and  "  free  "  are  put  in  singular  apposition 
if  they  refer  only  to  hirelings.  'Servants  be  subject 
to  your  masters  with  all  fear;  not  only  to  the  good 
and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  forward.'  This  passage 
seems  to  prove  that  there  were  good  and  gentle  mas- 
ters in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  we  are  given 
pretty  clearly  to  understand  that  buffeting  was  a  com- 
mon incident  of  the  relation  then  subsisting  between 
the  master  and  the  servant ;  thus  making  it  evident 
that  these  servants  were  not  at  liberty  to  leave  their 
places  when  so  treated.  "For  what  glory  is  it,  if  when 
ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently?" 
From  these  and  a  multitude  of  similar  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  common  sense  infers  that  there  were 
slave  owners  and  slaves  in  the  primitive  Church,  to 
whom  the  Apostles,  instead  of  brow-beating  the  one 
party  as  a  set  ol  atrocious  criminals,  and  intimating  to 
the  other,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  pretty  plainly  does,  that  they 
ought  to  pack  up  and  be  off  to  a  free  State  as  fast  as 
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a  prowling,  smuggling  philanthropy  could  enable  them 
to  travel,  taught  the  mutual  duties  of  kindness  and 
obedience,  and  urged  upon  them  the  doctrine  that  true 
freedom  depends  not  upon  our  relations  to  one  anoth- 
er, but  upon  the  faith  and  piety  we  entertain  towards 
God  ;  teaching  plainly  in  prose,  what  the  poet  has  so 
well  expressed — 

"  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free," 
"  And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

Mrs.  Stowe  is,  we  doubt  not,  a  woman  of  some 
learning ;  we  cannot  therefore  believe  that  she  has 
ever  submitted  her  enlightened  understanding  to  the 
new  interpretation  which  some  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous writers  have  endeavored  to  force  upon  the 
Scriptures,  to  make  them  testify  in  favor  of  a  new 
theory  in  morals.  There  are  a  few  half-educated  the- 
ologians who  think  they  can  prove  that  the  wines  of 
Scripture  were  not  wine,  but  grape  juice ;  that  the 
strong  drink,  so  frequently  referred  to,  was  remarkably 
weak,  and  the  servants  whom  St.  Paul  exhorted  to 
obev  the  masters  who  were  in  the  habit  of  buffeting 
them,  were  free  persons,  under  no  constraint  but  their 
own  personal  interest.  Mrs.  Stowe  must  be  too  intel- 
ligent to  hold  any  such  opinions,  an  i  we  suppose, 
therefore,  that  if  she  were  asked  to  explain  why  the 
Apostles  were  not  abolitionists  in  their  day,  she  would 
resort  to  the  theory  of  gradual  development.     In  oth- 
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er  words,  she  would  intimate,  as  delicately  and  mod- 
estly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  could  admit,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  in  primitive  times  in  a  rude,  incomplete 
state,  and  that  its  founder  designed  its  beautiful  prin- 
ciples to  be  slowly  unfolded,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  un- 
der the  influence  of  ever-accumulating  experience. 
Hence  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel  to  be  as  scrupulous  about  christian  con- 
duct as  the  philanthropists  of  modern  times.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  advanced  Christianity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  enlightend  by  such  authors  as  Mrs. 
Stowe,  to  denounce  those  indulgences  as  crimes,  which 
had  been  "  winked  at"  through  the  intervening  time. 
We  know  that  St.  Paul  says  he  "  shunned  not  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God  f  but  then  St,  Paul 
"  could  not  have  known  what  slavery  is,"  or  he  never 
would  have  ventured  to  make  so  rash  a  declaration. 

It  is  upon  this  theory  alone  that  we  can  reconcile 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  under  review  with  any 
christian  faith  in  an  intelligent  mind.  The  contrast 
between  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  regard  to  practical  religion,  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrative of  our  position.  St.  Paul  exhorts  masters 
to  be  kind  to  their  servants.  Emancipate  them,  cries 
Mrs.  Stowe.  St.  Paul  exhorts  servants  not  to  be  dis- 
contented with  their  condition.  Fly  to  Canada!  thun- 
ders Mrs.  Stowe.     St.  Peter  says  "  submit  yourselves 
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unto  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake ; 
whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme  ;  or  unto  govern- 
ors, as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punish- 
ment of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well :  as  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak 
of  maliciousness,  but  as  servants  of  God.  Honor  all 
men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honor  the 
king."  No!  no!  exclaims  Mrs.  Stowe,  lay  aside  your 
allegiance  to  your  country's  laws,  and  encourage  insub- 
ordination among  the  slaves  as  much  as  you  can ; 
that  is  a  more  humane  religion  than  poor  St.  Peter 
ever  yet  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy. 

Such  we  say  is  the  general  tone  of  the  book.  We 
are  willing  to  leave  it  to  every  candid  reader.  And 
what,  might  well  be  asked,  is  the  tendency  of  it  all  ? 
This  brings  us  to  the  last  aspect  in  which  we  intend 
to  review  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  moral  theory 
upon  which  many  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  errors  are  based, 
may  be  stated  briefly  as  this  ;  that  man  is  morally  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  most  remote  consequences  that 
flow  from  his  actions.  We  are  compelled  to  infer  this 
from  her  distinct  intimation  that  the  slaveholder  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  enormities  of  the  slave  trade.  Read 
the  following  extract ; 

But  who,  sir,  makes  the  trader?  Who  is  most  to  blame?  The 
enlightened,  cultivated,  intelligent  man,  who  supports  the  system 
of  which  the  trader  is  the  inevitable  result,  or  the  poor  trader  him- 
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self?  You  make  the  public  sentiment  that  calls  for  his  trade,  that 
debauches  and  depraves  him,  till  he  feels  no  shame  in  it;  and  in 
what  are  you  better  than  he? 

Are  you  educated  and  he  ignorant,  you  high  and  he  low,  you 
refined  and  he  coarse,  you  talented  and  he  simple ? 

In  the  day  of  a  future  Judgment,  these  very  considerations  may 
make  it  more  tolerable  foi  him  than  you. 

This  doctrine  is  widely  prevalent  among  ultraists  of 
every  class  who  are  busily  agitating  society  at  the 
present  day.  The  moderate  drinker,  says  temperance 
ultraim,  is  the  responsible  author  of  almost  all  the 
evils  that  flow  from  intemperance.  He  is  more  guil- 
ty, say  some,  than  the  drunkard  himself.  "  The  same 
train  of  means  and  causes  "  says  a  recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  "  that  ha^  produced  the  intemperance  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  generation,  is  still  in  oper- 
ation to  produce  an  equal  or  greater  proportion  in  the 
next  generation ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  church  is 
aiding  in  this  diabolical  conspiracy  against  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men."  The  moral  sentiment  of  this  ex- 
tract is  identical,  in  principle,  with  that  contained  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  declaration  at  the  close  of  her  book,  that 
"  both  North  and  South  are  guilty  before  God  ;  and 
the  christian  church  has  a  heavy  account  to  answer. 
Not  by  combining  together  to  protect  injustice  and 
cruelty  is  this  union  to  be  saved."  It  is  obvious  from 
these  extracts  that  these  two  classes  of  ultraists  agree 
in  this,  that  a  professor  of  religion,  who  voluntarily 
owns  a  slave,  in  the  one  case,   or  uses  intoxicating 
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drinks,  in  the  other,  is  guilty  of  participating  in  an 
abominable  conspiracy  against  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  This  is  a  grave  and  awful  charge,  which  if  un- 
true, ought  to  recoil  in  heavy  retribution  upon  its 
authors, 

Now  the  w7riter  of  these  pages  holds  to  no  such 
system  of  moral  teaching.  He  believes  that  man's 
responsibility  is  in  proportion  to  the  depravity  of  his 
governing  motives,  and  ought  not  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  consequences  that  result  from  his  par- 
ticular actions.  But  Mrs.  Stowe  seems  to  think  oth- 
erwise, and  it  is  iair  to  enquire  how  her  own  book 
may  stand  the  severe  test  of  its  author's  principles. 
Should  the  abolition  agitation  result  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  consequent  anarchy,  insurrection 
and  civil  and  servile  war;  should  Southern  blood 
gushing  warm  from  a  thousand  hearth-stones,  appeal 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  how  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility would  rest  upon  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  for  having  contributed  her  share  of  influence 
to  the  dreadful  catastrophe?  We  leave  the  problem 
to  her  for  solution. 

The  truth  is,  that  although  fanatics  of  all  sorts  are 
remarkably  prone  to  descant  upon  the  responsibility 
of  other  people,  they  are  equally  slow  to  remember 
their  own.     "Throw  a  pebble    into  the  ocean,"  they 
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will  sometimes  exclaim,  "  and  its  impulse  will  be  felt 
to  the  remotest  shores."  Such,  they  would  have  us 
believe,  is  the  influence  of  human  conduct,  and  the 
proper  mode  of  estimating  its  moral  character.  But 
when  you  begin  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  the 
tendency  of  their  agitations,  you  will  find  them  insen- 
sible to  your  most  reasonable  appeals.  They  will  de- 
nounce you,  and  traduce  you,  rfhd  write  your  name  in 
the  blackest  catalogue  of  crime,  for  presuming  to  dif- 
fer from  them  in  opinion,  however  pure  and  upright 
your  life  may  be ;  but  they  never  can  be  brought  to 
submit  their  own  conduct  to  the  test  of  those  doctrines 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  propagate. 

We  would  not  be  so  unjust,  ourselves,  as  to  hold 
Mrs.  Stowe  guilty  in  proportion  to  the  injury  that  will 
result  from  the  circulation  of  her  inflammatory  book. 
Far  from  it.  The  amount  of  that  injury  none  can 
foretell.  It  may  inflame  thousands  of  sensitive  minds 
to  fanatical  passion,  that  are  now,  as  yet,  untouched 
by  the  baleful  influence  of  abolitionism.  It  may  in. 
crease  the  headlong  madness  of  that  band  of  conspi- 
rators who  are  now  plotting  our  country's  ruin,  and 
urge  them  into  the  vortex  of  civil  war,  in  which  they, 
and  slavery,  and  liberty  may  all  perish  together. 
We  make  no  predictions,  but  will  not  conceal  our 
fears.  The  immense  sale  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  in  so 
short  a  time  as  has  elapsed    since    its   publication,  be- 
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trays  a  greediness  in  Northern  minds  for  books  of  a 
seditious  tendency,  which  is  anything  but  flattering  to 
the  public  taste,  whilst  it  squints  portentously  at  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  South.  Our  country  has  been 
several  times  of  late  on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  ow- 
ing to  the  excitements  produced  by  books  and  speech- 
es of  this  character;  and  although  the  ship  of  State  is 
now  riding  calmly  on  its  native  wave,  it  is  not  rash  to 
say,  that  another  of  those  tremendous  seas,  rising  to 
the  same  height,  will  probably  sink  her. 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  not  accountable  for  all  this  dread  ar- 
ray of  consequences  that  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the 
indiscretion  of  her  pen.  Sincerely  humane  in  heart, 
and  in  the  main,  we  doubt  not,  honest  in  principle, 
she  has  felt  herself  impelled  by  an  inward  delusive  call 
to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  overthrow 
of  slavery.  Before  the  flame  of  this  intense  desire, 
moral  scruples  and  feminine  delicacy  have  melted 
away,  and  she  has  proceeded  upon  her  holy  mission, 
with  a  fixed  determination  not  to  allow  such  small  ob- 
stacles, as  "interests  of  State,"  the  "glory  of  the 
Union,"  scraps  of  scripture,  and  apostolical  examples^ 
to  turn  her  from  her  benevolent  purpose. 

Should  a  sense  of  imperative  duty  ever  induce  this 
distinguished  lady  to  write  another  book  on  slavery, 
we  would  suggest  that  one  defining  and  enforcing  the 
relative  duties  growing  out   of  this  c;  sinful  relation," 
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would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  religion  by 
which  she  professes  to  be  governed,  than  that  now  be- 
fore us.  Instead  of  heading  her  chapters  with  stan- 
zas from  Lord  Byron,  and  such  inapplicable  texts  of 
scripture  as  "  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not,"  she 
might  introduce  them  with  passages  more  directly  to 
the  point,  such  as  "  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  to 
thetr  own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all 
things,  not  answering  again,  not  purloining,  but 
showing  all  good  fidelity  ;"  fyc.  A  book  so  written, 
with  the  talents  Mrs.  StowTe  undoubtedly  possesses, 
would  not  only  redound  to  her  own  honor,  but  prove 
eminently  useful  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  would 
not  be  quite  so  profitable  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
because  it  would  not  pander  to  a  morbid  appetite  \  but 
it  would  more  certainly  abound  in  "  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness/'  and  thus  contribute  a  whole- 
some aliment  to  the  public  mind.  It  would,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  atone  for,  and  mitigate  the  injury 
which  the  author  has  inflicted  upon  her  country. 
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Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  circumstances  have 
occurred  which  seem  to  require  a  modification  in  one  sentence, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  11,  and  reads  in  one  of  its  clauses, 
as  follows  :  "  and  we  are  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  effort  to  discour- 
age the  sale  of  a  book,  &c." 

The  immense  sale  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  at  the  North  has  been 
attended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  considerable  agita- 
tion in  the  public  mind,  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that  the  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received  has  been  by  no  means  universal. 
Some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  public  journals  in  that  part 
of  the  Union,  have  given  expression  to  decided  dissatisfaction  with 
the  materials  of  the  book  and  the  conduct  of  the  author ;  and  this 
ingenious  lady  has  been  involved  in  some  rather  discreditable 
transactions  in  her  eiforts  to  escape  from  the  personal  responsibil- 
ities of  her  position.  Her  brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  his  anxiety  to  rescue  her  from  public  odium  and  the  perils  of 
the  law,  has  been  driven  to  the  painful  necessity,  doubtless,  of  per- 
petrating an  act  so  much  like  forgery  that  charity  alone  has  sav- 
ed him  from  the  imputation  of  that  crime, — and  all  to  save  Mrs. 
Stowe  from  a  suit  for  libel  which  was  strongly  threatened  by  a 
distinguished  Presbyterian  divine. 

It  may  also  be  added,  as  confirming  some  of  the  predictions 
hazarded  by  the  writer,  that  the  success  of  this  book  in  England 
has  been  astonishing  beyond  example.  It  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral editions,  has  been  reviewed  with  general  commendation  in  the 
London  papers,  and  arranged  for  the  stage,  so  that  it  is  now  being 
represented  on  the  boards  in  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  thea 
tres.  Even  the  London  Times,  has  been  only  deterred  from  un- 
qualified praise,  by  the  reflections  indulged  in  by  Mrs.  Stowe  up- 
on the  manufacturing   system  of  England.     Was  ever  popularity 
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so  universal  with  an  American  book  before  ?  Is  not  this  popular- 
ity the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  strictures  of  the  present 
review  are  just,  and  that  the  fictitious,  imaginative  character  of  the 
work  is  its  most  prominent  claim  to  the  interest  and  sympathies 
of  the  reader.  No  historical  production,  however  eloquent,  has 
ever  gone  from  the  American  press,  with  half  such  rapidity  of  sale 
in  this  country,  or  a  tithe  of  its  luck  with  British  readers.  Who 
does  not  know  that  its  anti- American  spirit  has  recommended  it 
to  British  prejudice?  The  simple  fact  needs  no  elaborate  com- 
ment 
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